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The Acquisitions Librarian as 
Change Agent in the Transition 
to the Electronic Library 

Ross Atkinson 

All information services, regardless of the format used to convey the infor- 
mation, can he divided into the two fundamental categories of delivery and 
mediation. Delivery is the less visible hut no less critical service responsible 
for shifting the physical information package among different locations. 
Delivery will become an increasingly significant — but no less invisible — 
function after the arrival of routine electronic publishing. Acquisitions 
administrators— -wlw, along with circulation, mterltbrary loan, and preser- 
vation officers, Itave primary responsibility for delivery in the paper-based 
academic library of today — need to begin planning now to expand their 
knowledge and responsibilities to respond to the new requirements for 
Information delivery in the rapidly approaching age of networked informa- 
tion. If they can achieve such objectives, acquisitions staff will play a key role 
in improving the future contributions of the library to the academy. 



If there is any period one would desire to 
be born in, is it not the age of Revolution; 
when the old and the new stand side by 
side and admit of being compared; when 
the energies of all men are searched by 
fear and by hope; and when the historic 
glories of the old can be compensated by 
the rich possibilities of the new era? This 
time, like all times, is a very good one, if 
we but know what to do with it. 

— Emerson, The American Scholar 

An yone seeking a quick, concentrated 
glimpse into the current state of the aca- 
demic library, its self-esteem and its self- 
deprecation, its hubris and its paranoia, 
need look no further than the library's 



acquisitions operation. 1 The place and 
image of the library in the institution is 
mirrored in the position and perception 
of the acquisitions operation in the aca- 
demic library. In both cases, as Joe 
Hewitt has implied, 3 we find complex re- 
sponsibilities seldom understood by 
those in authority and perceived by most 
clientele (if indeed they are noticed at all) 
as being primarily clerical and flagrantly 
bureaucratic. We find, above all, in both 
the acquisitions operation and the library 
as a whole, a vague apprehension of a 
creeping superfluity, a sense of pending 
obsolesence engendered primarily by ad- 
vances in information technology so rapid 
in their development and so complex in 
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their potential as to be barely intelligible 
to many line librarians. Discussions of 
this situation are often complicated by a 
tendency to confuse functions with ad- 
ministrative units. The function of acqui- 
sitions is for the time being not at all in 
jeopardy, but the acquisitions depart- 
ment might be, and we have indeed seen 
transformations in such departments in 
several institutions; in some cases we 
have even seen parts of the traditional 
acquisitions responsibility shifted into 
other functional areas, such as collection 
development. In the same way, the infor- 
mation services function in the academy 
now performed by the library can never 
be eliminated if the institution is to 
pursue its educational and research mis- 
sion, but there are prospects that at some 
institutions the library as an administra- 
tive unit will merge with or be relegated 
to other information service units on 
campus, such as academic computing. 

Regardless of whether such administra- 
tive reorganizations enhance or impair the 
performance of library functions, the fact 
that such restructuring is even considered 
presents a clear signal that acquisitions 
may have failed to convince the library — 
and that the library may have failed to 
convince the institution — of its ability ef- 
fectively to meet the needs of its clientele 
as we gradually but inexorably enter the 
new era of online information. The ques- 
tion that immediately presents itself, 
therefore, is whether adjustments might 
be introduced into the acquisitions func- 
tion that would not only lead to an im- 
provement in its role in the library but at 
the same time improve the effectiveness of 
the library's contribution to the institution. 
The purpose of this paper is to present 
some general ideas and tentative sugges- 
tions that, I hope, will serve as a basis for 
further discussion on this issue. 

Future Prospects 

We have in recent years witnessed a small 
but growing number of standard informa- 
tion sources published in electronic form. 
This shift from paper to electronic publish- 
ing has so far had its primary impact in 
public services, especially reference and 



collection development. This is because 
many such electronic sources either are 
directly accessible to users or public serv- 
ices staff over networks or are shipped to 
libraries as computer files in such forms as 
CD-ROMs or tapes, so that they can be 
managed by acquisitions operations in 
somewhat the same way that traditional 
paper sources are treated. No one will 
doubt, however, that the point is rapidly 
approaching at which an increasing 
amount of full-text information will be 
made routinely available to libraries and 
their users by transmission over networks, 
and it is that inevitable innovation — its ap- 
proach now already heralded for decades — 
which upon finally arriving will have the 
most profound effect on all aspects of li- 
brary operations, including especially the 
acquisitions function. 3 

The question acquisitions administra- 
tors need to consider is whether they plan 
to continue simply to maintain their cur- 
rent focus, retain their present methods, 
and restrict their responsibilities to those 
paper (or paper-like) publications that will 
no doubt continue to be published for 
some time (this is fully possible, since one 
could presumably bypass acquisitions in 
ordering access over networks to online 
sources) or whether the acquisitions func- 
tion should be prepared to undergo some 
radical, fundamental alteration, so that it 
would gradually begin to play, with respect 
to networked information, a role analogous 
to that it now plays in the provision of 
information transferred via paper. There is 
still time for acquisitions to begin to plan 
for such a transformation. The develop- 
ment of electronic publishing has for sev- 
eral reasons not evolved nearly as quickly 
as was once predicted. 4 But electronic 
publishing is nevertheless making notice- 
able progress, and it is likely to move for- 
ward very rapidly and very suddenly once 
it gains momentum and a critical mass of 
user acceptance. While opportunities re- 
main, therefore, to adjust to, and to take 
advantage of, these rapidly evolving devel- 
opments in the techniques of information 
exchange, we are probably approaching 

We now have available to us a variety of 
well-conceived predictions about the fu- 
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ture of the library as publications become 
increasingly available online. 5 These dis- 
cussions are very useful in preparing our- 
selves for the changes we must shortly 
confront; however, it is important to bear 
two further points in mind. First, more 
projections of the conditions of 
in the coming decades can be 
little more than exercises in pure specula- 
tion, winch are, for the most part, not help- 
ful in planning, especially given the re- 
stricted time we have available to spend on 
such work. Second, wet I- managed plan- 
ning, if successful, is not simply an effort 
to prepare for future events; it should also 
be an attempt to shape them: by consider- 
ing and readying ourselves for the future, 
we can and probably will change it. It is 
essential, therefore, that any planning we 
do leaves us with broad flexibility to absorb 
and to take advantage of unforeseen future 
developments while at the same time pro- 
vides us with some kind of clear framework 
within which, or target toward which, we 
can orient ourselves in the course of the 
transition. One way to begin this process is 
to agree upon a general description or 
model of the whole operation — in this case 
information services — that is applicable to 
both the present and the probable future 
condition. Such an abstract model can be 
used as a context within which to make 
adjustments to the concrete conditions or 
activities now in place, in order to move the 
operation through the transition toward 
the preferred future. Creating such a de- 
scription applicable to both the present 
and the probable future is in a sense simply 
a way of looking at the present and future 
simultaneously as we begin to make our 
adjustments: if one changes or upgrades 
activities or concepts, and these continue 
to fit into the model, then one is probably 
moving in the right direction. Let us there- 
fore attempt this— but first we need to 
insert two presuppositions. 

Two Presuppositions 

The Potential Primacy of 
Notification Sources 

Graphic information is communicated in 
many formats for a wide variety of pur- 
poses. Many categories of information 



sources — belles lettres, for example — will 
almost certainly continue to be published 
in paper form well into the future, and the 
relationship between those materials and 
the library's acquisition function will pre- 
sumably remain unaltered for some time. 
We have recently become aware, on the 
other hand, that certain types of informa- 
tion sources are particularly amenable to 
electronic publication — for example, bib- 
liographic files and numeric data. The next 
major advance will presumably be the 
routine publication online of narrative full 
text. Of the various types of sources for 
which the academic library is responsible, 
it will most probably be the large category 
of library materials that I have elsewhere 
called notification sources, 6 which will be 
published increasingly in full-text elec- 
tronic form in the near future and which 
will be likely to have the most significant 
impact on library operations. Notification 
sources are those materials written by 
scholars to describe the results of their 
research and thought for the information 
and assessment of other scholars working 
in the same or related fields. Most 
scholarly journal articles and monographs 
fit into this category, and there have re- 
cently been repeated calls from scholars, 
librarians, and network administrators to 
publish more information of this kind in 
electronic form. 7 It is in notification 
sources that the greatest opportunities for 
online scholarly communication should be 
available. 8 The delay in routinely publish- 
ing most notification sources online surely 
derives less from any limitations of tech- 
nology than from cultural habits and the 
economics of publishing. Once these two 
(admittedly substantial) impediments are 
bypassed or moved aside, as they must 
eventually be, the floodgates will open, 
and we will experience a deluge of online 
scholarly publications, which some institu- 
tional agency — one hopes it will be the 
library — will need to ensure are available 
to scholars. Most of these publications, at 
least in the beginning, will probably be 
electronic journals, many of them no 
doubt in the sciences. 9 But the other 
scholarly disciplines will not be far behind, 
because all subjects will benefit so demon- 
strably from remote access at personal 
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workstations to the latest published infor- 
mation. 

For reasons of convention, aesthetics, 
and ease of access, we may expect that 
monographic publications will continue to 
be published inpaper form for a somewhat 
longer period than their journal counter- 
parts, but we must anticipiite that the 
scholarly monograph as well will succumb 
to online publication in the relatively near 
future. 10 It may be that the scholarly 
monograph wilt be replaced by some form 
of online monograph, or that lengthier ma- 
terials will be published in digital form 
with the expectation that they will be 
printed by or for the library user on site and 
on demand, oreven that the monograph as 
a method of scholarly communication will 
be replaced by shorter essays more condu- 
cive to publication as electronic journal 
articles. In any event, the driving force 
behind the replacement of the paper 
monograph by some online form of publi- 
cation will undoubtedly be primarily eco- 
nomic. The publication of lengthier stud- 
ies on highly specialized subjects, 
especially in those disciplines without in- 
dustrial or commercial applications, is til- 
ready becoming so expensive as to be pro- 
hibitive. I suspect in fact that there has 
seldom been enough of a true demand for 
such specialized monographic notification 
sources to justify their publication eco- 
nomically. We have perhaps succeeded so 
far in circumventing this problem primar- 
ily through the agency of the academic 
library, which creates a kind of artificial 
demand for specialized scholarly publica- 
tions. Under the current system of collec- 
tion development, the library imputes a 
use-value to materials for which no actual 
use-value has been demonstrated. The li- 
brary purchases the publication on the 
basis of that potential use-value (or on the 
assumption that the publication by virtue 
of its availability on the shelf will acquire 
use-value). As a result, enough of a reliable 
demand of this kind presumably exists to 
permit publishers to Bring out short runs 
of highly sp ec ialize d m onograp h ic publica- 
tions. The pressures on library budgets in 
recent years (caused in part by rapidly in- 
flated journal prices), however, have now 
become so paralytic in their effect that 



some libraries can no longer afford to ac- 
quire materials based on potential— as op- 
posedtodemonstratedor expressed — use - 
value. Since a reduction in publication 
costs appears unlikely, it may well be that 
only through some form of restructuring of 
the scholarly publication process will it 
remain possible economically to commu- 
nicate such specialized information for 
very much longer in lengthier publica- 
tion formats. 

In light of these considerations, there- 
fore, let us restrict our inquiry, at least 
initially, to services promoting the ex- 
change and use of notification sources 
published electronically. 

The Inclusion of Input 

The purpose of notification sources is, ob- 
viously, scholarly communication. Com- 
munication entails the transmission and 
the reception of information — input and 
output. Modern libraries have restricted 
their responsibilities mainly to the recep- 
tion — or, more precisely, to the facilitation 
of the reception— of information, leaving 
responsibilities for transmission for the 
most part to other agencies, mainly pub- 
lishers. This has always been a potentially 
problematic approach to the promotion of 
scholarly communication, because trans- 
mission and reception are so fundamen- 
tally interdependent. If the library intends 
to continue to play a key role in scholarly 
communication in the online age, there- 
fore, it must be prepared to assume some 
responsibility itself for ensuring that the 
entire scholarly communication system 
operates effectively— and that must neces- 
sarily include input. 

The need and the potential for the ac- 
ademic library to play a much greater role 
in publishing as we move further into the 
online era is by now a relatively common 
idea. 11 Little has been done so far, how- 
ever, to chart the processes by which such 
responsibilities might be assumed. At this 
point, we need only stress two implications 
of such an expansion of the library's tradi- 
tional activities. First, if such new respon- 
sibilities are to be accepted by the library, 
a key role in that undertaking will need to 
be played by those library staff with the 
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most advanced understanding of the pro- 
cesses and economics of publication — and 
those staff will for the most part be located 
in on r acquisitions (and also collection de- 
velopment) departments. 

The second implication is mainly eco- 
nomic. If the library does assume greater 
responsibility for assisting and promoting 
the entire process of scholarly com- 
munication, much of which is achieved 
primarily through notification sources, 
then the present methods of funding that 
communication must soon be recognized 
as ineffective. We must bear in mind that 
scholarly communication is an admittedly 
slow but nevertheless progressive dia- 
logue. Scholars read publications primarily 
to write more of them — to continue the 
conversation. (Much more "interactive" 
publication will no doubt become possible 
online.) Both sides benefit from the dia- 
logue: not only the reader, but also the 
author and his or her institution. (The 
institutions primary "product" or "com- 
modity," which is sold to prospective stu- 
dents and to funding agencies is, alter all, 
the reputation of its faculty — and that rep- 
utation is established mainly through pub- 
lications.) Most of the readers and writers 
of notification sources are, moreover, the 
clientele of academic libraries. Under such 
circumstances, we must conclude that our 
current funding methods for notification 
sources are largely counterproductive. We 
will be wasting our money — and in a very 
real sense we are already doing so — buying 
information (packaged as notification 
sources) from each other. Instead, we 
should be using that funding to send such 
information to each other. Libraries must 
maneuver themselves into a position from 
which they will be accepted as credible and 
legitimate conduits for the transmission of 
notification sources. 12 Needless to say, 
such a shift in the method of scholarly 
communication raises many questions, but 
there is no doubt that academic libraries 
are fully capable of putting such a system 
into effect and that such an arrangement 
managed by the library would promote the 
interests of scholarly communication sub- 
stantially. It would also, if properly man- 
aged, bring about a much more egalitarian 
distribution of scholarly information. 



Having posited our two presupposi- 
tions, we may now turn to our primary task 
of presenting a general description of in- 
formation services. 

The Dialectic of Information 
Services 

Information services are those facilities 
designed to improve the ability of (in the 
sense of reducing the time required by) 
the individual client to identify, organize, 
transmit, receive, exploit, and develop and 
maintain standards for communications, 
usually in the form of sets of graphic signs, 
for predefined purposes. In the academic 
library, those purposes are for the most 
part education and research. 

The basis of our description will be a 
division of information services into two 
fundamental functional categories. The 
first of these two functions, which we will 
call delivery, is charged with the transpor- 
tation or conduction of the material infor- 
mation package or carrier; the other func- 
tion, which we will call mediation, is 
designed to assist the sender and receiver 
of the package in the transmission, receipt, 
and application of the so-called informa- 
tion content of the package. 13 Together 
these functions form a kind of dialectic of 
information services, so that one cannot in 
reality be disconnected from the other. At 
the more elementary level, it is obvious 
that mediation, in order to achieve its func- 
tion, must play a role in the delivery pro- 
cess — it must, for example, take economic 
issues into account in document assess- 
ment and consider location as part of the 
process of identification. By the same 
token, delivery can seldom be effectively 
achieved without some understanding of 
or reference to the content, and the needs 
of the communicants — i.e., the senders 
and receivers of the information — must be 
understood by those responsible for deliv- 
ery if, for example, effective priorities for 
delivery are to be established. 

On a more fundamental level, the dia- 
lectic reduces perhaps most clearly to the 
realization that all communication could 
and might be understood as a form or 
process of delivery. The package and the 
content are both primarily means of 
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delivery. The medium is selected by the 
communicants through a kind of mutual 
agreement that such a medium provides 
the best prospects for delivery, and that 
decision will be driven or conditioned by 
the relative delivery potential of different 
media. Even the capacity, which most elec- 
tronic media now provide the user, to ma- 
nipulate the data received — that, too, can 
and must be understood in a sense as a 
delivery function, for the data needed by 
the receiver are in effect made deliverable 
and are delivered by means of that manip- 
ulation. The user in effect through manip- 
ulation creates and delivers the data for his 
or her own use. Mediation itself can in fact 
be understood — and must sometimes be 
viewed — as that segment of information 
services responsible for ensuring and en- 
hancing delivery. 

We could, of course, expand on these 
connections indefinitely. The only important 
point is that, in the heat of our efforts to 
divide information services into these two 
types of activities, we not lose sight of the 
fact that such categorical distinctions as 
delivery and mediation are always artificial 
abstractions. We can no more separate de- 
livery from mediation than we can divide 
transmission from reception: each is un- 
derstandable and practicable only as an 
extension of the other. At the operational 
level, however, it does appear very likely 
that some staff in the electronic library will 
specialize in delivery and others in media- 
tion. 

Both delivery and mediation are, of 
course, services in themselves, designed to 
serve the needs of the communicants. 
Both delivery and mediation are also con- 
cerned with the material containers of in- 
formation — albeit in very different ways. 
This is, again, as true in the electronic 
environment as it is in the paper environ- 
ment. It is admittedly sometimes tempting 
to view information exchange in electronic 
form as something done "without having to 
rely on tangible physical objects as the 
medium of communication . . . ," 14 This is, 
of course, incorrect. All communication is 
achieved through some kind of material 
media. In the case of online communica- 
tion, those media are difficult to observe 
and they can be moved about very quickly, 



but they remain nevertheless material ob- 
jects, and their transmission and reception 
remain material manipulations. 

We must be careful to distinguish, 
therefore, between: (a) the carrier or what 
we are calling the information package 
(e.g., a book or a database); (b) the content 
of the package, which most often consists 
of linguistic or pictorial symbols (e.g., the 
print on the page or on the screen), which 
is, of course, also material; and (c) the 
information symbolized by the content, 
which is encrypted (encoded, turned into 
symbols) for purposes of communication 
by the writer and decrypted by the reader. 
Bearing in mind that these three entities 
are, of course, also inseparably interdepen- 
dent, we might say that, in the grossest 
possible terms, the responsibility for man- 
aging the carrier or package belongs in 
large part to the delivery operation; the 
content forms in many ways the central 
focus of mediation; while the information 
itself must always be the primary concern 
and responsibility of the communicants. 

We can best begin to distinguish deliv- 
ery services from mediation services by 
differentiating their respective relation- 
ships to the information package and to the 
user. Delivery is primarily a logistical oper- 
ation aimed at the transportation of the 
package or carrier from one location to 
another. The material nature of the pack- 
age, its physical composition, is of critical 
importance to the delivery operation, be- 
cause it has the most fundamental effect 
on the package's portability. It is in general 
much easier (or, at least, much faster) to 
move information packages from one loca- 
tion to another in electronic form than in 
paper form. Regardless of the package's 
physical composition, however, delivery 
requires a thorough knowledge of the 
technology of transmission as well as an 
experienced understanding of many of the 
peripheral factors — administrative, eco- 
nomic, legal— upon which the successful 
movement of the information package de- 
pends. 

Mediation, on the other hand, is pri- 
marily a linguistic or hermeneutic opera- 
tion, designed to optimize or amplify the 
exchange of information among the com- 
municants; this service reduces in most 
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instances to assisting the writers and read- 
ers in making different kinds of selection 
decisions: what and how to transmit, what 
to receive and what to filter out, how to 
search, what uses to make of the informa- 
tion once it is obtained. While delivery is 
concerned more with the transportation of 
the information package (which may ad- 
mittedly sometimes involve some tran- 
scription of the content), mediation must 
concentrate more upon assisting in the 
translation of meaning into material sym- 
bols, and of the material symbols into ap- 
plicable meaning. This requires knowl- 
edge of the needs and interests of the 
communicants, as well as the methods of 
identifying and interpreting information 
packages. Delivery services work primarily 
with matter "out there" in the material 
world (including, increasingly, segments of 
electronic databases); their activities, op- 
erations, and success are for the most part 
objective, public, and measurable. Media- 
tion services, on the other hand, while also 
working admittedly with material content, 
are nevertheless designed to facilitate pri- 
vate, subjective activities — writing, read- 
ing, evaluating, interpreting, applying — 
which are neither observable nor precisely 
measurable. 

In spite of their relatively observable 
activities, however, delivery services are 
normally separate from, and seldom ob- 
served by, the communicating clientele. 
That aspect of information services that is 
de facto public, in other words, and that 
could be objectively evaluated is paradox- 
ically seldom even perceived, let alone 
evaluated by the public. Mediation, on the 
other hand, is subject to constant scrutiny 
and aggressive public assessment. Even 
though delivery operations in the tradi- 
tional paper environment are already 
barely visible to most library users, such 
services in the online environment have 
the potential to become even more ob- 
scure. How often have we heard it said that 
in the online environment, it makes no 
difference where the information is lo- 
cated: the user can gain access to it over 
the network regardless of its location? This 
is indeed true, provided that those invisi- 
ble technicians and information service 
specialists responsible for delivery have 



done and continue to do their work. The 
extensive technical and administrative ef- 
fort invested to provide such immediate 
access to large volumes of information in 
different locations remains relatively un- 
noticed by most users — unless, of course, 
the system malfunctions. 

This also means among other things 
that delivery services always function as a 
kind of direct representative of the user. 
Delivery services act for the communi- 
cants in their absence, and carry out their 
presumed bidding, in effect making deci- 
sions for them. One of the major liabilities 
of delivery services, therefore, to which we 
have already made reference, is that deliv- 
ery staff can for this reason alone easily 
become detached from the clientele in 
whose interest they are charged to oper- 
ate. Mediation services, on the other hand, 
can seldom if ever act entirely for the com- 
municants but rather must work fre- 
quently in their presence as (often very 
much less than equal) partners. Precisely 
because mediation services depend for 
their success on a close coordination with 
the user, they are highly visible and are 
subject to all of the benefits and liabilities 
of that exposure. It is mediation services, 
moreover, that always have functioned as 
the library's link to the user and will no 
doubt continue to do so. 

We must also distinguish between our 
two basic services at the economic level. 
Mediation services, with various degrees 
of input from the communicants, try often 
to assess the value of information from the 
perspective of utility or use-value. The 
willingness to pay the cost of the transmis- 
sion and receipt of the document depends 
upon how much (i.e., how fast) that access 
is needed by the receiver. Delivery ser- 
vices, on the other hand, tend to view the 
value of the document more in terms of its 
exchange-value or market value — i.e, in 
financial terms. The value of the document 
or package is assessed or inferred mainly 
by comparing it as a material object to 
other packages of like quality, origin, and 
design. Thus, while mediation services are 
more inclined to view scholarship as a form 
of specialized communication and docu- 
ments as products of research to be com- 
municated, delivery services tend perhaps 
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to view the document more as a commod- 
ity and scholarly information exchange 
more as a specialized form of commerce. 
This tendency is perhaps one further man- 
ifestation of the fact that delivery services 
are accustomed to objectivity and rela- 
tively exact measurement, while mediation 
services understand their operation as pro- 
moting primarily subjective and relatively 
private action. 

We should also note, finally, that the 
citation of an information package — its 
bibliographic surrogate — may refer to dif- 
ferent concepts in delivery than in media- 
tion. While the citation for mediation pur- 
poses is used mainly to characterize or 
identify the content as it relates to the 
content of other documents, the citation 
for purposes of delivery is used mainly as a 
means to determine where the document 
is or could be physically located and per- 
haps where it should be sent — in other 
words, a kind of address. What the docu- 
ment is about — in the sense of what its 
content refers to — is for the most part ir- 
relevant to delivery services, except to the 
extent that it can serve as an indication of 
its origin and destination. 

In order to examine these concepts fur- 
ther, let us resort to a diagram that summa- 
rizes the distinctions we have been discuss- 
ing but that also retains at the same time 



the terms we use now in the primarily 
paper environment (see figure 1). 

The broken vertical line between input 
and output today separates also the 
library's responsibilities on the output side 
from those ul the publisher, who is now 
primarily responsible for input. As noted 
earlier, at least as far as notification sources 
are concerned, which are both written and 
read primarily by the clientele of academic 
libraries, there is no reason, especially in 
the online environment, not to expand the 
library's role in information services to in- 
clude input — to fuse more effectively the 
inputting and outputting operations. Even 
in the primarily paper environment, as al- 
ready noted, we pay dearly for this unnec- 

responsibilities. Our goal, therefore, must 
be not simply to add input responsibilities 
to those we already have for output, but 
also in so doing to bring about a closer 
coordination or consolidation between the 
two. 

This is admittedly perhaps most de- 
monstrably practicable in the diverse 
realm of mediation. Certainly the library 
has the potential, and should assume much 
more responsibility for, assisting and or- 
ganizing the editing or input-filtering func- 
tion. Much more is being published today 
than needs to be for purposes of scholar- 
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ship, because, among other things, there is 
an inadequate system of quality control. 15 
Working with scholars to establish stan- 
dards and procedures for editing notifica- 
tion sources should be a fundamental li- 
brary service, which should aim to bring 
about a much more effective and depend- 
able quality control over scholarly commu- 
nication. But we must also strive to com- 
bine what are now conceived primarily as 
outputting responsibilities with inputting 
activities. This is especially needed in se- 
lection and in cataloging and indexing. An 
integral aspect of the selection responsibil- 
ities for notification sources should be the 
influencing and assisting of what gets pub- 
lished; part of selection activity in other 
words, as a mediation service, should be to 
work closely with scholars to select those 
writings that should be made public 
through standard channels and to deter- 
mine the levels of access that should be 
provided for different publications. The 
classification and indexing of notification 
sources should also properly be done by 
the library — again, as a mediation service, 
that is, in partnership with the author at the 
inputting stage. When the library transmits 
(i.e., publishes) a notification source, the 
cataloging or indexing should be part of, or 
one further form of, that publication. As 
mentioned earlier, collection development 
funding budgeted for notification sources 
should be used at least partially for input- 
ting, i.e., for transmitting those sources to 
other libraries for the use of scholars 
elsewhere. 

Such an amalgamation between input 
and output should also occur in the area of 
delivery services. Those staff responsible 
for receiving transmissions — or for ensur- 
ing that such transmissions are available to 
local scholars — should be the same staff 
responsible for the transmission of the 
work of local scholars to other institu- 
tions — or at least for ensuring that other 
institutions can effectively request and re- 
ceive such transmissions on demand. In 
this way, we can guarantee critically im- 
portant uniform standards and procedures 
in the online exchange of notification 
sources, much as we have succeeded to a 
limited extent in achieving such standard- 
ization today in interlibrary loan. 



We must bear in mind, finally, that de- 
livery not only is concerned with the move- 
ment of information into and out of the 
institution for research purposes, but is 
also responsible for the transportation of 
information within the institution for in- 
structional purposes. Information, for ex- 
ample, "scattered throughout the library 
can be brought together or interconnected 
to form a useful collection for teaching and 
learning purposes. These facilities can be 
supported by not only the library but also 
the computer center and offices of instruc- 
tional development on campus." 16 

Beyond Notification 

Although we have restricted our discussion 
to notification sources, we must also pay at 
least some passing attention to the fact that 
other sources will also become increas- 
ingly available online in full text, although 
not as quickly, I suspect, as current notifi- 
cation sources. One very large body of 
potential online information, which may 
well become prevalent shortly after the 
initial emergence of notification sources, 
consists of materials previously published 
in paper form but later digitized. The pur- 
pose of such digitization may be preserva- 
tion, storage, or simply improvement of 
access. Whatever the purpose, we must 
expect large numbers of digitized docu- 
ments eventually to replace their paper 
originals at most of our institutions. These 
digitized items will be transportable over 
networks to readers throughout the 
country and the world. The direct inter- 
vention of libraries in this transfer of infor- 
mation might possibly be less necessary, 
although the screening or selection skills 
of mediation will very probably remain 
essential services. In any event, such trans- 
fer will be impossible without not only 
technical innovations but also complex 
economic and political negotiations. 
Creating and maintaining an infrastruc- 
ture that can promote and link such in- 
novation and negotiation must be the re- 
sponsibility of delivery services. Once 
again we find the special skills of delivery 
staff in clear demand: technical and ad- 
ministrative knowledge and skills, not to 
mention an understanding of the 
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such a structure is not only to manage the 
logistics of the transmission and reception 
of graphic- information for the institution, 
but also in so doing to represent the needs 
of scholarly communication to the techni- 
cal arm of information services and to convey 
the technical capacities and options, includ- 
ing their administrative and economic advan- 
tages and perquisites, through the agency of 
mediation services, to the scholarly user 
community. Delivery services would func- 
tion in such a capacity as a kind of regula- 
tory mechanism within the national system 
of scholarly information exchange, which 
would define what material forms of ex- 
change are technically available and eco- 
nomically feasible. This service, if well 
managed, would have the most beneficial 
effects for the communication of scholarly 
information in the online era, for the ser- 
vice contribution of the library to the insti- 
tution, and, needless to say, for the position 
of delivery services within the library. 

Despite the forward-looking philos- 
ophies adopted by a small number of ac- 
quisitions departments, few operations in 
the academic library today appear as ill- 
prepared as acquisitions for the advent or 
online information exchange. Certainly no 
operation will be more profoundly af- 
fected by that development than acquisi- 
tions. No operation has so much to lose by 
deferring such preparation or so much to 
gain by beginning now to plan and to im- 
plement whatever functional changes are 
needed to accommodate and to exploit 



these opportunities. If acquisitions does 
not assume these responsibilities, they will 
certainly be absorbed hy other agencies in 
the information services community, prob- 
ably ultimately to the detriment of schol- 
arly communication. 
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JOHN P. COMAROMI 
1937-1991 

John P. Comaromi, Editor of the Dewey Decimal Classification (DDC), died suddenly on 
November 6, 1991, at his home in Bethesda, Maryland. 

Comaromi served as Editor of the DDC from 1980 until his death. From 1980 until 1987 
he also seived as Chief of die Decimal Classification Division at the Library of Congress. 
His term as Editor was characterized by an intense concern for user convenience and 
understanding. That concern was reflected in the most recent edition oFtiie Classification 
{DDC 20). in the more than forty- five workshops lie conducted, and in his work on the 
Manual on tlie Use of the Dewey Decimal Classification: Edition W, which he co-authored 
with Margaret Warren and the Assistant Editors. 

Prior to his appointment as Editor, he taught at the library schools of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, Western Michigan, and the University of Oregon, 

He was the author of several books and numerous journal articles on Ihc DDC. His books 
included Tlie Eighteen Editions of tlie Dewey Decimal Classification ( 1976); Exercises in the 
2()th Edition of the Dewey Decinml Classification (with M. P. Satija, 1990); and Dewey 
Decimal Classification, 20th Edition: A Study Manual (with Jeanne Osbom, 1991). 

Comaromi received ills doctorale in library science from the School of Information and 
Library Studies at the University of Michigan En 1969. He was honored as- a distinguished 
alumnus of the school in 1990. 

Memorial contributions maybe made to the John P. Comaromi Scholarship Fund, School 
of Information and Library Studies, University of Michigan, 550 E. University, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48109.— Forest Press OCLC Inc. 



IN MEMORIAM: 
JOHN P. COMAROMI 
1937-1991 

As the accompanying obituary makes clear, John Comaromi made very significant contribu- 
tions to the library profession and its literature. The most notable, of course, was his work 
as editor of the 20th edition of the Dewey Decimal Classification. WiQi that work he joined 
the illustrious company, stretching back to Melvil Dewey himself, of those who have created 
and developed the most widefy used library classification system in tlie world. In adoption 
to his service as editor, he has been involved with the Dewey classification in two other rales. 
Prior to his appointment as editor, he served as member and chair of the Decimal Classifl- 
cationEditorial Policy Committee. He has also served as the historian of the classification, 
beginning with his doctoral dissertation delineating the history of its first 15 editions. His 
intimate familiarity with past editions often illuminated the deliberations of the Editorial 
Policy Committee. 

John Comaromi never viewed the creation and application of the classification as a purely 
intellectual exercise. It was, for him. first and foremost a working tool for the working 
librarian. He strove always to reach out to die libra ry community. He did this in three ways. 
He conducted a detailed survey of die use of the classification is the United States and 
Canada. Based on needs disclosed in that survey, he initiated the work on tlie Manual on the 
Use of tlie Dewey Decimal Classification; Edition li). That work was so well received and so 
widefy used that a revised version was incorporated into (he 20th edition of the classification. 
It is safe to say diat all future editions will include such a manual. Finally, he reached out to 
the library community in a more immediate and personal way by organizing and conducting 
an extensive, nationwide series of workshops on tlie 19th edition of the classification. Johns 
teaching skill here met a strongly felt need of a multitude of librarians. The great success of 
these workshops led to the preparation of similar workshops following the publication of the 
20th edition. 

John Comaromi has made a lasting contribution to a classification that is already a century 
old, and that gives promise of growing and thriving well into the third millennium. His work 
will live long. 

Arnold S. Wajenberg 
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The History of Linking Devices 



Barbara B. Tillett 



"Linking devices" are those specific devices within the catalog that connect 
or link bibliographic records for related items. A review of principal sets of 
cataloging rules from Panizzi to the present revealed an interesting evolution 
in the various linking devices used in library catalogs over the years. The 
devices in the catalog for relating bibliographic items have evolved along 
with the type of catalog available. Linking devices used for bibliographic 
relationships were designed to take advantage of the book and card formats 
of the catalogs. Without thought of improvements that might be made in the 
computer environment, many of the old devices for expressing relationships 
were embodied in online catalogs. We have begun to explore new linking 
■ that will take best advantage of the computerized formats of future 



An the first two articles in this series, a 
taxonomy of bibliographic relationships 
was reported and an overview of the 
treatment of the various relationships in 
cataloging rules was presented, A review 
of principal sets of cataloging rules from 
Panizzi to the Anglo-American Catalogu- 
ing Rules, second edition (AACR2) 1 re- 
vealed an interesting evolution in the 
various linking devices used in library cat- 
alogs over the years, "Linking devices" 
are those specific devices within the cat- 
alog that connect or link bibliographic 
records for related items. We now turn to 
an examination of each device, indicating 
its specific use as a linking mechanism. 

Linking devices encompass the follow- 
ing: 

1. Catalog entries 
Multiple entries 
Common main-entry headings 
Dash entries 



Analytical entries 
Cross-references 
See also references 
See references 
Added entries 

Name, title, and series added entries 
Multilevel description 

2. Uniform titles 

3. Other linking devices 

Notes, including contents, annotations 
of a library's holdings, etc. 

References to multiple entries or head- 
ings 

Edition statements 
Series statements 

Additions to the physical description 
Often a device used to show relation- 
ships is also used for other purposes. For 
example, an added entry heading is used 
to link two bibliographic records, but it 
may also act simply as an access point for 
one bibliographic record. In the first 
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situation, it expresses a bibliographic rela- 
tionship, while in the second it merely 
identifies an access point. In this article 
discussion is limited to the devices used as 
links for bibliographic relationships. 

Catalog Entries 2 

Various types of catalog entries have been 
used as linking devices: multiple entries, 
cross-references, added entries, and en- 
tries based on multilevel description. It is 
probably not surprising that changes in 
such entries directly correspond to 
changes in the physical fonn of library 
catalogs. Just as catalogs emerged from 
inventory lists on clay tablets and pro- 
gressed through handwritten card cata- 
logs, typeset book catalogs, and printed or 
typed card catalogs to arrive at computer- 
ized, computer-output microform (COM) 

evolved from single, brief Entries on a 
chronological list and progressed through 
single-author entries and cross-references 
in book catalogs, and more complex added 
entries in card catalogs, to arrive at the 
present records in machine -readable form 
based on the MARC format. 

Panizzis rules, published in 1841, 
suited the then-predominant book and 
handwritten card catalogs. As a result of 
the economic restrictions on the size of 
book catalogs and the extensive time in- 
volved in writing cards for the handwritten 
card catalogs, Panizzis rules called for a 
bibliographic item to be described in full 
only once, by means of an "entry." To pro- 
vide more complete access to the entries 
and to make the catalog more than a mere 
finding list or inventory of the collection, 
the rules called for "cross-references." 
Panizzis three classes of cross-references 
linked (1) name to name, (2) name to work, 
(3) work to work. 

The first class of cross-references re- 
ferred the catalog user from a variant form 
of name to the form chosen for an "entry 
heading." The second class of cross-refer- 
ences directed the user to a catalog entry 
for a work from headings that might be 
considered equally as important as the 
main heading in accessing the entry. Such 
headings included personal, corporate, 



conference, and geographic names, as well 
as the names of works, i.e., titles. The third 
class served to direct the user from one 
work to another work, most commonly 
from parts of a work to the whole work in 
which they were contained. 

Entries and cross-references continued 
to be the basic elements of the catalog 
through the turn of the century, even after 
the card catalogbecame predominant. The 
use of handwritten cards and the effort to 
economize on the number of entries per- 
petuated single full entries and brief addi- 
tional entries. 3 However, there were in- 
stances in early catalog codes prescribing 
multiple entries as described below. 

Common Main Entry Headings 

One method for linking separate biblio- 
graphic records is the use of a common 
main entry heading in order for two or 
more related bibliographic records to dis- 
play together in a catalog. This is particu- 
larly useful for showing descriptive relation- 
ships, derivative relationships, whole-part 
relationships (especially when uniform titles 
are involved), and accompanying relation- 
ships. 4 But there are other entries within 
entries that express bibliographic relation- 
ships.These entries within entries are dash 
entries and entries based on multilevel de- 
scription. 

Dash Entries 

A dash entry, variously called dash-on, 
dashed, or dashed-on entry, is an entry 
subordinate to another entry under which 
it is made. Such entries were found in early 
catalogs, including the British Museum 
catalog, but the first evidence of dash en- 
tries in the rules examined was in the mis- 
cellaneous rules of the 1883 "Condensed 
Rules." The unnumbered 1883 rule called 
for a single dash or indent to indicate the 
omission of the preceding heading and the 
use of two dashes or indents to indicate the 
omission of a heading followed by a sub- 
heading or tide. A dash entry is shown in 
figure 1. This same information was given 
in rule 75 of the 1902 A.L.A. Rules-Ad- 
vance Edition. 

By 1908 the dash entry was prescribed 
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From the 1908 A.L.A. Rules 
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From AACR, p. 227 






Slater, Joshua. 
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ed.. London, Stevens and Haynes, 1890. 
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Figure 1. Samples of Dash Entry. 



indexes. 5 The dash entry was a convenient 
method of economizing on the number of 
cards needed in the catalog for items shar- 
ing the same basic bibliographic descrip- 
tion or sharing the same author and title 
information. In 1978 AACR2 abolished 
the dash entry by prescribing separate 
entry for items that would have been given 
a dash entry under earlier rules, or by 
allowing multilevel description. This aban- 
donment of the dash entry reflects the shift 
from the card-based catalog to a catalog 
built on MARC-formatted records. 

Analytical Entries 

Another type of entry used as a linking 
device is the analytical entry, which is an 
entry for a part of some whole work. The 
ALA Glossary of Library and Information 
Science defines analytical entry as "a bibli- 
ographic record of a part of a bibliographic 
item for which a comprehensive record 
may be made." 6 

Analytical entries evolved from analyti- 
cal references. Panizzi's rules for his third 



for indexes and atlases. Pierson's rules for 
periodicals (1931) used the dash entry for 
indexes and supplements. In the 1941 
A.L.A. Catalog Rules, the use of dashes 
continued for atlases, indexes, and supple- 
ments, as well as for separate continua- 
tions, detached copies; and photostat co- 
pies. In the A.L.A. rules of 1949, the dash 
entry was used for both continuations and 
supplements dependent on the work they 
continued. The LC Rules of 1949 had six 
rules using dash entries for copies; for off- 
prints; for accompanying materials, e.g., 
supplements, atlases, or portfolios whose 
main entries differed from those of accom- 
panied works; for detached copies, as well 
as for supplements dependent on the main 
work for title and for supplements to seri- 
als that are themselves serials. The last 

rearanee of dash entries was in 1967 in 
Anglo-American Cataloging Rules 
(AACR), where various rules prescribed a 
dash entry for copies, detached copies, 
issues, offprints, microrep reductions and 
photocopies, photoreproductions other 
than facsimile editions, supplements, and 
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Cheever , John . 






The Bella 


lingua. (In Cheever, 


John. 


The stories of 


John Cheever, 1978. 


p. 302-318) 



Figure 2. Example of an Analytical Reference. 



class of cross-references were almost ex- 
clusively for analytical references from a 
part of a work to the whole work, but the 
term analysis did not appear in the rules 
until 1867, when the Library of Congress 
rules mentioned cases to be "analysed" 
[sic] in rule 22. By 1876, Cutter's rules 
included an entire section called "Analy- 
sis," and "analytical references" were in- 
cluded in his definitions. Cutter s analytical 
reference was in fact a separate brief entry 
with a note referring the catalog user to the 
bibliographic record for the larger work 
(see figure 2 for an example of an analytical 
reference in the style of Cutter). 

Today there are several techniques 
available in AACB2's Chapter 13 for analy- 
sis, ranging from separate analytical en- 
tries (see figure 3) to multilevel descrip- 
tion, but analytical "references" are no 
longer included as an option. The use of 
the added entry for analytical entry is 
described in the section below on added 
entries. 



See References 

Cross-references have been a primary 
linking device at least since the 1841 cata- 
loging rules of Panizzi. Two categories of 
cross-references have evolved: see refer- 
ences and see also references. The most 
common type of reference is the see refer- 
ence, which refers the user from a heading 
not used as an entry heading to one that is 
used, such as: 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne, 1835-1910 
see 

Twain, Mark, 1835-1910. 
Cutter often expanded the wording of 
his see references to provide connections 
between works. For example, his rules pre- 
scribed the following phrases to connect 
periodicals that changed names: 
"For a continuation, see" or 
"For the previous volumes, see ..." 7 
These phrases might appear either as a 
referential note on an entry or as a separate 
cross-reference entry. 



From the 1941 A.L.A. Rules, p. 226. 



Simpson, Percy. 

The bibliographical study of Shakespeare, by Percy 
Simpson. 

(In Oxford bibliographical society. Proceedings & papers. 
Oxford, 1923. 23™ vol. I, pt. 1 (1922-23) p. [19j-53. facsims. 
1 fold.)) 



American historical association. Pacific coast branch. 

. . . Report of the proceedings of the . . . annual meet- 
ing of the Pacific coast branch of the American historical 
association . . . 1st- 

(fn American historical association. Annual report . . . 
for the year 1904- Washington, 1905- 24=» ) 



Figure 3. Examples of Analytical Entries. 
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See Also References 

See also references link one valid heading 
to another in the manner shown here: 

United States. Air Force. Air Research and 

Development Command 
see also 

United States. Air Force. Office of Aero- 
space Research. 

All of Panizzi's cross-references were 
see references, while see also references 
initially were introduced in Cutter's rules 
to link subject terms. In the first edition of 
Cutters rules (1876), in the section on 
style, under "references," 8 we find two types 
of references presented: "see" when there 
is no entry under the first term and "see 
also" when there is one. While in this first 
edition Cutter uses the see also reference 
between two subject headings, in the fourth 
edition he uses it between names to show 
spelling variations of surnames. By the 
1908 Catalog Rules, see also references 
were extended: for works by an individual 
who also wrote as head of a department, 
we are asked to make a reference to see 
also the name of the department, and for 
a pope to see also under his official name. 
However, the fate of see and see also ref- 
erences soon took a different turn. 

Added Entries 

In 1901 a monumental occurrence changed 
the structure of catalogs. In January of that 
year the Library of Congress began selling 
its printed catalog cards to libraries. In the 
introduction to the 1902 A.L.A. Rules — 
Advance Edition, the spirit of cooperative 
cataloging and the introduction of greater 
uniformity through the use ofLC's printed 
cards were cited as reasons for reviewing 
the cataloging rules and producing an "ad- 
vance edition." With the printed card cat- 
alog came a new concept , that of an added 
entry. With printed cards additional en- 
tries could economically be produced 
using trie basic main entry card, later to be 
known as the unit card, with a secondary 
heading typed at the top. Thus rather than 
using a brief cross-reference to provide 
additional access, cataloged made a full 
added entry. The added entry is similar in 
concept to dual entry, in that full biblio- 



graphic information for the same item is 
displayed under two separate headings in 
the catalog, with the difference being that 
the making of added entries could be done 
at considerable savings of time and effort. 
Dual entries were a device in use prior to 
printed cards. 

The A.L.A. Advance Edition rules of 
1902 were the first of the rules examined 
to mention added entries. However, no 
definition of "added entry" was provided 
until Cutter's rules in their fourth edition 
in 1904. In fact it appears that the early 
rules had not distinguished when to use an 
added entry and when to use a cross-refer- 
ence. Before added entries were intro- 
duced, references both provided second- 
ary access to bibliographic records and 
linked headings for related names or 
works. As for which of the two to use, an 
added entry or a reference, when provid- 
ing access to a bibliographic record, there 
were nearly as many rules in the codes 
from 1902 through 1949 requiring cross- 
references as there were for added entries. 
When to use references, and when added 
entries, continues to be ambiguous even in 
the current rules. 

It was in the preface to the fourth edition 
of his rules, published in 1904, that Cutter 
acknowledged the advent of printed cards 
and provided the first definition for "added 
entry." 

Added entry, si secondary entry, i.e., any 
other than a main entry. 9 
Cutter also added an annotation to his 
definition of reference: 

In a printed-card catalog added entries 
often take the place of references, because 
one thereby gives more information with 
less work. 10 
In other words, card catalogs based on a 
printed unit card system could include the 
full bibliographic description of an item 
under each heading for the item. Cards 
with typed headings at the top could then 
be filed in the appropriate alphabetical 
position in the catalog. In Cutter's rules, 
entries were full registries of books in the 
catalog, whereas references, lacking im- 
prints, were partial registries. The term 
cross-reference was used exclusively, at 
least in the first through third editions of 
his rules, to describe a reference from one 
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subject to another. However, again Cutter 
did not make clear precisely when added 
entries were to take the place of references 
or even whether references were still ap- 
propriate at all in a printed card catalog; 
nevertheless, his examples showed that he 
continued to prescribe the use of refer- 
ences, particularly those references for 
name variations. All the same, the use of 
references or added entries to access a 
bibliographic record remained an un- 
specified "either-or" in Cutter's rules as in 
the 1902 A.L.A. Advance Edition rules. 

To add to the lack of clarity, in the 1902 
catalog code there were rules calling for a 
"reference or an added entry." Such rules 
persist even through our current 
AACR2. 11 In the 1908 code there were 
fourteen rules requiring a choice between 
cross-reference or added entry; with two 
exceptions, for links to other items, all 
were for providing headings as access to 
bibliographic records. It may he that li- 
braries preferring to use cross-references, 
in the cases described by these rules, were 
those without printed card catalogs, that is, 
libraries that could not easily create an 
added entry or found it uneconomical to 
do so. 

One of the economies cited by Cutter 
in his fourth edition (rule 114) of 1904 
promotes further confusion by describing 
an added entry but calling it a reference: 
In printed-card catalogs a reference for a 
particular book is made by inserting the 
whole card with suitable heading and with 
underlining of such parts of the title or 
notes as will show why the reference is 
made. 12 

It would appear, thus, that the term refer- 
ence was used to indicate both the referen- 
tial instruction, e.g., "A see also B," as well 
as the record containing that instruction, 
i.e., the cross-reference entry in the cata- 
log. From Panizzi's rules through Cutter's 
third edition, the only device for additional 
access to bibliographic entries was the 
cross-reference. But once added entries 
were introduced, the rules from 1902 on- 
ward provided for a wide variety of addi- 
tional entries under headings once man- 
aged by cross-references. This naturally 
contributed to the confusion over which 



device to prefer in a given situation, the 
cross-reference or the added entry. 

However, as time progressed, indica- 
tions of when to use added entries and 
when to use cross-references became 
clearer; added entries were consistently 
used for added access to a bibliographic 
record, and cross-references, called simply 
references, were used for name variations. 

There were still many rules in each of 
the catalog codes through AACR2 (1978) 
that called for using a cross-reference in 
place of multiple added entry records or an 
added entry in place of multiple cross-ref- 
erence records. The general rationale was 
that added entries replaced cross-refer- 
ences, or vice versa, when such a replace- 
ment resulted in a reduction of catalog 
cards. This rationale was suggested at least 
as early as August 6, 1901, on a supplemen- 
tary rule on cards later printed as role 19 
of the LC Supplementary Rules (1905); 
When there are several editions of the 
same work in the Library, only one is as a 
rule to be represented under subject, 
translator, editor, or added title entry. As 
far as practicable this edition is to be the 
most useful (earliest or latest) or the most 
valuable (best edited, first, or rarest) as the 
case may be. 

Translations, one from each language 
(as far as practicable the best or most use- 
ful when there are several) are also to be 
entered under the subject. The author card 
for that edition or translation which is to 
be represented under the added entries is 
to be distinguished as follows: 

To the left of the added entries (on the 
face or back of the card, as the case may 
be) write: "Stamp for other editions." 

On the author cards for other editions 
write, in the place indicated above, the 
word "Stamped." 

When the cards have been thus marked 
and a new edition necessitates further 
added entries (new editor, additional sub- 
jects, etc.) special care must be taken to 
indicate clearly on the author card that the 
new entries are to be written by the copy- 
ists and are not to be omitted from the 
catalog. For this purpose new added en- 
tries are to be distinguished by the word 
"Write." 13 
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The added entry, introduced with the 
advent of printed catalog cards in 1901, 
was a device to provide supplementary 
access to bibliographic records from 
names, titles, and subjects closely as- 
sociated with the bibliographic items 
being described. The cross-reference 
slowly evolved from a device directing the 
user from secondary headings for a record 
to the main entry heading for the record 
into a device to link variant name headings. 
The device directed the user from unused 
forms of names used as headings to pre- 
ferred forms of names. (Here names are 
used in the generic sense as names of per- 
sons, corporate bodies, bibliographic 
items, topical subjects, etc.) 

Multilevel Description 

Another type of catalog entry used as a 
linking device is an entry based on multi- 
level description. Multilevel descriptions 
are used for whole-part relationships and 
accompanying relationships. AACR2 rule 
13.6 covers multilevel descriptions to de- 
scribe a whole work and its individual 
parts, including some accompanying mate- 
rials. This practice generally has not been 
used in the United States other than for 
some archival and manuscript collections, 
but is a useful device for expressing whole- 
part and accompanying relationships. We 
may see an increased use of this device 
with more collection level records entering 
our national databases. 

Uniform Titles 

Another major type of linking device is the 
uniform tide. Uniform titles have numer- 
ous functions in the catalog. Many of these 
functions are to link bibliographic records 
that represent related bibliographic items. 

The use of a standardized form of head- 
ing for titles of works appears in all the 
catalog codes examined. Such standard- 
ized forms of titles changed from mere 
assembling devices, designed to collocate 
versions and selections of the Bible and 
other sacred scriptures, to "form headings" 
designed to assemble materials of a partic- 
ular type (legal materials, encyclopedias, 



liturgical works, etc.), and uniform titles of 
physical works designed to assemble the 
component parts of a work, and finally to 
uniform titles designed to uniquely distin- 
guish works from other works with similar 
titles. Over time the terminology for uni- 
form titles has varied. The term "uniform 
title" is used in this article to refer to all 
such standardized titles. The glossary defi- 
nition in AACR2 for uniform tide is, 

1. The particular title by which a work that 
has appeared under varying titles is to be 
identified for cataloging purposes. 2. A 
conventional collective title used to collo- 
cate publications of an author, composer, 
or corporate body containing several 
works or extracts, etc., from several works, 
e.g., complete works, several works in a 
particular literary or musical form. 14 
By the 1967 AACR rules, influenced by 
Lubetzky and the Paris Principles, an en- 
tire chapter (4) was devoted to uniform 
titles and there were over 75 rules calling 
for uniform titles or form headings. AACR 
continued the practices of earlier rules and 
expanded them to include all cases where 
editions, translations, etc. have appeared 
under various titles and for cases where the 
wording on the title page obscured the 
title. 15 To examine several of the specific 
rules in AACR, most of which continue in 
AACR2, we provide the following review. 

AACR added a qualifying word or 
phrase to a uniform title to distinguish it 
from other similar titles. For example, uni- 
form titles for translations added the name 
of the language after the standardized title 
of the original work (AACR rule 105). For 
collections of parts of works the larger 
work's title was amended with the sub- 
heading "Selections" (AACR rule 106). 
For collected editions rather than specific 
titles, the rule called for using as a uniform 
title the term, "Works," "Selected works," 
or "Selections" (AACR rule 107). An ex- 
tensive scheme for music uniform titles 
was presented in AACR, with the uniform 
title often representing the type of music 
being described in preference to the in- 
dividual title of the piece of music; the 
reason for this treatment given in AACR 
was that music is often issued in numerous 
editions with a wide variety of wording on 
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the title pages and often in multiple lan- 
guages. 16 At times the rules recommended 
using the title of the first edition as the 
uniform title, and in other instances a con- 
ventional or standardized brief title. The 
choice of which to prefer depended on the 
use to be made of the uniform title and the 
presence or absence of a first edition . Pres- 
ently, in AACB2 and in the LC Rule Inter- 
pretations, 17 uniform titles are used as 
follows: (1) a device to collocate materi- 
als by their general form, (2) a device to 
differentiate among identical or similar 
titles, and (3) a device to link manifesta- 
tions of a work. 

The rules have often mixed and con- 
fused these distinctions. Let us examine 
these three distinctions each in turn. 

Uniform Titles as Devices to 
Collocate Materials by Their 
General Form 

The ALA Glossary of Library and Infor- 
mation Science defines "form heading" as 
an access point to a bibliographic record, 
consisting of a word or phrase which des- 
ignates the type of composition (literary, 
artistic, musical, etc.) of the work(s) con- 
tained in the bibliographic item (e.g., 
Short stories, Portraits), or the general for- 
mat of the item (e.g., Atlases, Encyclope- 
dias and dictionaries). 18 
Panizzi used form headings, including, for 
example, "Academies," "Periodical Pub- 
lications," "Ephemerides," "Catalogues," 
"Dictionaries," "Encyclopaedias," and 
"Liturgies." Cutter limited the number of 
form headings to "Encyclopaedias," "In- 
dexes," and "Periodicals." He also recog- 
nized a form subheading: "Collections," 
which was added to the heading for any 
form of literature. 

The addition of a form subheading to 
standardize a heading also appeared in the 
LC Supplementary Rules on Treaties" 19 
specifying "Treaties, etc." as a subheading 
under the first party named on the title 
page of a treaty. In the LC Rules on Cards, 
the 1903 rule on "Charters" specified the 
use of the word, "Charters," as a subhead- 
ing under the heading for a political juris- 
diction, further specifying added entries 



for the jurisdiction with the subheading 
"Laws, statutes, etc." This practice was also 
identified on the LC Rules on Cards for 
Laws, Constitutions, Charters, dated 
1922, which added to the jurisdiction the 
subdivision for "Constitution." The subdi- 
vision "Liturgy and ritual" under a church 
or denomination was called for on the LC 
Rules on Cards for Liturgies dated 1916; 
the rule which further specified the use of 
the name of a service book as an additional 
subheading. By 1941 the A.L.A Rules had 
greatly extended the use of form sub- 
headings, listing subheadings for Laws, 
statutes, etc.; Ordinances, etc.; Constitu- 
tion; Charters; Treaties, etc.; Liturgy and 
ritual; Canon law; Canons, decretals, etc., 
and Legend. It also gave further sub- 
headings to be used under uniform titles 
for the Bible to indicate: For the blind; 
Harmonies; Lessons, Liturgical; Manu- 
scripts; Paraphrases; Selections; and 
Shorthand. 

In the Paris Principles of 1961, conven- 
tional titles indicating the nature of the 
material were recommended for subhead- 
ings under jurisdictions for constitutions, 
laws, and treaties (principle 9.5). For 
multi-lateral and international treaties and 
conventions and other publications with 
non-distinctive titles, the principles sug- 
gested entry under uniform conventional 
headings chosen to reflect the form of the 
work (principle 11.6). 

With the 1978 AACR2, some of the 
form subheadings used in earlier rules 
changed, e.g., "Laws, etc." is used in place 
of "Laws, statutes, etc." and other legal 
subheadings. 20 Much greater detail was 
provided in AACR2 rules for uniform titles 
and various subheadings for sacred scrip- 
tures and for music. Other form headings, 
such as Academies, Dictionaries, etc. 
found in the early rules, were abandoned 
by the time of AACR. 

We might in the future find it more useful 
to delineate among the various access dev- 
ices now all called uniform tides. For ex- 
ample, form headings and subheadings are 
really in a class by themselves. They serve to 
collocate similar types of materials in ways 
more akin to subject access (as a shared 
characteristic relationship). 
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Uniform Titles as Devices to 
Differentiate among Identical 
Titles 

Chapter 25 of AACR2, rule 25.5B specifies 
providing "in parentheses an appropriate 
explanatory word, brief phrase, or other 
designation to distinguish a uniform title 
used as a heading from an identical or 
similar . . . uniform tide used as a heading 
or reference." This rule has been exten- 
sively revised for serials, including num- 
bered series, in an LC rule interpretation 21 
to prescribe particular qualifying terms 
and a priority order for their use. This rule 
interpretation requires a title be qualified 
whenever it conflicts with another title. 
The rationale given is that the uniform title 
thus created becomes the main entry 
heading to be used for referring to the tide 
from linking notes in other bibliographic 
records. This type of uniform title has the 
opposite goal of other uniform titles, in 
that it separates and uniquely identifies 
titles of works rather than brings them 



Uniform Titles as Devices to Link 
Manifestations of a Work 

Uniform title may also serve to bring to- 
gether the various manifestations of a work 
by providing a consistent (uniform) entry 
heading to collocate the records for those 
manifestations in the catalog. Names for 
such titles include factitious entries, stand- 
ardized titles, conventional titles, fding 
titles, uniform headings, etc. Often such 
titles serve also to collocate parts of 
works. 

Some "abstract works" specified in the 
cataloging rules have been: sacred scrip- 
tures; folklore that was originally from an 
oral tradition, such as epics, cycles, 
national folktales; some songs; and manu- 
factured "wholes," such as sets of docu- 
ments from a particular legal case. 

The 1941 A.L.A. Rules (rule 92) told 
the cataloger to create a "factitious entry" 
to collocate all briefs and other legal docu- 
ments related to a law case under a uni- 
form title for the case. This provides a link 
between the whole and its parts. 



Both Panizzi and Cutter were early ad- 
vocates of the use of standardized titles for 
various editions of sacred works and epics. 
Panizzi used the standardized or uniform 
title, "Bible" to collocate all parts of the 
Bible or whole works. Expanding the prac- 
tice to other sacred scriptures began with 
the first edition of Cutters rules. This prac- 
tice continues through AACR2. Cutter 
also extended the standardized title to 
popular anonymous epics. The 1908 Cata- 
log Rules extended Cutters use of well- 
known titles for epics to include national 
folk tales and the lilce, preferring to use the 
English names by which the epics were 
known or the vernacular names if better 
known. Bule 204b of the 1941 A.L.A. Rules 
assembled all parts of a cycle in one place 
using added entries for the cycle followed 
by the language of the text. 

The glossary in the 1941 rules gave a 
definition of "uniform title": 

The distinctive title by which a work which 
has appeared under varying titles and in 
various versions is most generally known. 
See also rules for anonymous classics. 22 
A synonym listed in the glossary was "Con- 
ventional title," and the rules were not 
consistent in using the term "uniform 
title," except for rules for music. In other 
areas the term "conventional title," "dis- 
tinctive title," "title generally known," or 
"uniform heading" was used. Uniform 
tides were prescribed for inscriptions, 
sacred scriptures and their parts, manu- 
scripts, anonymous classics, incunabula, 
and music. The A.L.A. Rules of 1949 called 
for "conventional title" entry for anony- 
mous classics and translations of them with 
various additions when needed to distin- 
guish between headings. Conventional or 
standard titles were used for music. Most 
of the 1941 rules for form headings and 
uniform titles persisted in the 1949 rules. 
The LC rules of 1949 focused on music 
conventional titles and its glossary defined 
"conventional title" as 

A filing title constructed according to fixed 
rules to present in a systematic order the 
catalog entries for the various forms of a 
musical work. 23 
The definition of "filing tide" was 

The title by which a work that has 
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appeared under varying titles is filed. (See 
also Conventional title.) The phrase "filing 
title" is also used at the Library of Con- 
gress to refer to such filing media as 
"Works," "Selections," "Correspondence," 
etc., which are used so that such works will 
be arranged systematically in the catalog. 24 
The Paris Principles of 1961 specified a 
"uniform title" for virtually every work 
entered under title, either as the main 
entry heading or as an added entry, stating 
under principle 6.1, 

The main entry for works entered under 
the title may be either under the title as 
printed in the work, with an added entry 
under a uniform title, or under a uniform 
title, with added entries or references 
under the other titles. The latter practice 
is recommended for the cataloging of well- 
known works, especially those known by 
conventional titles ... 25 
More detail was provided in principle 11.3 
and 11.4 as to which title to prefer for the 
uniform title. These principles made the 
distinction between works in various edi- 
tions and works in successive parts. An 
extensive analysis of actual, uniform title 
practice reflected in various cataloging 
codes was provided by Eva Verona in her 
commentary on the Paris Principles. She 
noted the possibility for three methods of 
providing a uniform title: 

1. provide an added entry for the uniform 
title, 

2. provide main entry for the uniform title 
with an added entry for the title proper, 
and a split method, 

3. provide main entries under uniform 
title only for editions of well-known 
works and added entries for uniform 
titles for other publications. 

She noted wide disagreement on this 
point among attendants of the Paris Con- 
ference. 26 With online records and display 
capabilities evolving, these rules should be 
reexamined. 

Both AACR (1967 rule 106) and 
AACR2 (1978 rule 25.6) call for uniform 
titles for parts of works. For single parts 
they suggest an explanatory reference 
(especially, AACR2 rule 26.4A2), as well as 
the uniform title added to the main entry 
heading to link the part and the whole. 
When cataloging several parts, the rules 



recommend including the numeration as 
part of the uniform title for the part and 
making name-title added entries for the 
other parts. Besides the uniform title 
added to the main entry heading, other 
devices to collocate the component parts 
of a work under the heading for the whole 
have been title or series added entry and, 
since 1941, the analytical added entry. 27 

In assembling title variations of serials, 
various rules have suggested using one of 
the titles as the uniform heading for ali title 
variations. Jewett's rules and all of the ALA 
rules suggested using the latest title, white 
Cutter suggested the earliest. Paris Prin- 
ciple 11.5 recommended as uniform title 
for a serial with slight title variations, the 
most frequent title. AACR and AACR2 
preferred successive entry, that is entering 
each title separately, while linking the bib- 
liographic entries through a note. Online 
systems of the future may provide still 
other means for collocating serial records 
for displays. 

At least since 1916, the Library of Con- 
gress had a practice of pencilling on their 
cards a filing title for a transliterated title 
and a filing title for the original tide of a 
translated work. 28 In 1941, filing titles 
were printed on the cards and the LC 
practice of pencilling filing titles on the 
cards upper right-hand margin was aban- 
doned® 

In AACR2, chapter 25, uniform titles 
are suggested when a work appears in 
more than one manifestation with differ- 
ent titles, so long as the title proper differs 
from a uniform title, or when filing pur- 
poses mandate an added element as a use- 
ful addition. Rule 25.3C1 for works pub- 
lished simultaneously in the same 
language under two titles presents prob- 
lems for sharing records, because the uni- 
form title it specifies varies according to 
chance circumstances. If tells the cataloger 
to use as a uniform title the title of the 
edition published in the home country of 
the cataloging agency. If the item is not 
published in the home country, the title of 
the first edition that happens to be re- 
ceived by the cataloging agency is to be 
used. This is a practical solution, but leads 
to inconsistencies for shared records. 
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Future Uniform Headings: 
Citation Headings 

From this review we can see that it is useful 
to link works that are of a particular literary 
form, to differentiate works with similar 
titles, to assemble the component parts of 
a whole, and to link manifestations of a 
work. In the past, in card and book catalogs 
it was useful to provide a uniform title in 
conjunction with the main entry heading 
in order to fulfill the one of the objectives 
of the catalog: to collocate the various 
manifestations of a particular work. The 
same objective could be met by setting up 
an added entry for the titie. 

Another objective of uniquely identify- 
ing works could be met by giving each work 
a citation heading composed of specified 

publication, language, etc., or elements of 
the usual bibliographic description. Given 
then a bibliographic item that is related to 
a work, we would include in the record for 
the bibliographic item a citation to the 
work in a note. The citation would act as 
the linking device between the biblio- 
graphic item and the work. The citation is 
a necessary concept in identifying the ob- 
ject of a bibliographic relationship for a 
catalog user. The means for displaying 
citations and linking the related biblio- 
graphic records is left to system design- 
ers, but it is hoped the technique they 
design would eliminate the redundant 
use of tracings for information already 
provided in the text of the bibliographic 
description. 

Another component of identifying the 
object of a bibliographic relationship is 
also to indicate the type of relationship. 
The possibility of various non -relationship 
uses for uniform titles, such as providing 
unique tides for serials to separate rather 
than collocate, has obscured its use as an 
alerting device for any bibliographic rela- 
tionship portrayed. In fact, because uni- 
form titles are not in themselves indica- 
tors of specific relationships, they would 
be more effective as specific linking 
devices, if distinctions were made 
among them to clarify their purpose to 
the catalog user. 



Other Devices Incorporating 
Linking Information 

In this subsection we identify the remain- 
ing devices that have been used to convey 
linking information: notes, including anno- 
tations of a library's holdings, references to 
multiple entries or headings, edition state- 
ments, series statements, and additions to 
the physical description. Notes incor- 

of bibliographic relationship. References 
to multiple entries or headings include ex- 
planatory references, to clarity the filing or 
catalog entry practices used in a particular 
catalog, and listings of related works. Edi- 
tion statements incorporate information 
about derivative relationships. Series 
statements incorporate information about 
whole-part and sequential relationships. 
Finally, additions to physical description 
are used for accompanying materials. 



Notes 

Throughout the cataloging rules notes ap- 
peared on bibliographic entries to provide 
further information about the biblio- 
graphic descriptions and bibliographic his- 
tory of the items described. Notes pertain- 
ing to bibliographic relationships gave 
information about title variations, series, 
full or partial contents, specific library 
holdings, or related works. Sometimes in- 
formation in a note was the only link to a 
related work, but occasionally references 
and, after 1901, added entries were used 
to provide an entry collocated with other 
entries for the related work. 

Contents notes were used to list impor- 
tant works contained in a bibliographic 
item; either analytical entries or analytical 
added entries were made for those works. 
With the 1908 rules, the contents of a 
series were similarly handled. The biblio- 
graphic record for an item in a series in- 
cluded a series note, and a series added 
entry was made instead of making a con- 
tents note for the series. Analytical added 
entries and series added entries were de- 
vices used to display the component parts 
of a whole under a uniform heading. 
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References to Multiple Entries or 
Headings 

General and informational references, 
available since Panizzi's rules, have pro- 
vided instructions to the catalog user about 
filing peculiarities, entry practices, and 
other local information to assist the catalog 
user in locating desired material. Such ref- 
erences were usually prepared for public 
catalogs and recorded in authority files. 
Like other rules in the 1941 code, rules for 
references proliferated. Instructions for 
general references, explanatory refer- 
ences, and informational references ap- 
peared, and history cards to explain 
changes in names of corporate bodies be- 
came standard procedure. With the load- 
ing of LC Name Authorities in machine- 
readable form and a decision to no longer 
search pre- machine readable records, the 
Library of Congress dropped their use of 
the history card in 19S4, and information 
about entities (persons, works, corporate 
bodies, conferences, etc.) was relegated to 
the authority control record and became 
more and more brief. 30 

Edition Statements 

Edition information has appeared on bib- 
liographic records embedded in titles, pro- 
vided in separate edition statements fol- 
lowing the title, or when complex, given in 
notes. When multiple editions existed, the 
edition statement alerted the user to the 
other editions. That is, it provided the user 
with relationship information without ex- 
plicitly identifying the related records .The 
related records did not have to be explicitly 
identified, because presumably they had 
the same main entry heading and title. 
Otherwise a note was provided aboot var- 
iant titles of other editions, often with an 
added entry made to collocate the entries 
for the variant titles or with a main entry 
under a uniform title. 

Series Statements 

The series statement began in the early 
rules as a series note. Through the 1902 
rules, the series note was the only way to 



inform the user that the item in hand was 
part of a series. Later methods to provide 
a link to the series were through listing 
contents on a series card, as in the earlier 
rules, or through analyzing the individual 
parts of the series, as in the later rules. In 
the 1908 rule L28 an added entry for the 
series was prescribed. Specifically, the 
1908 rule suggested the alternative of 
using a unit card for each individual part of 
a series with the title of the series at the top 
to file after the main entry card for the 
series. 

Additions to Physical Description 

One of the principal linking devices to 
denote accompanying relationships is a 
brief description of the accompanying 
item as an addition to the physical descrip- 
tion. This descriptive information is typi- 
cally the only link to the related biblio- 
graphic item. 

All of these linking devices have been 
effective to one degree or another in con- 
veying bibliographic relationships. We 
documented the additional cards created 
for added entries and cross-references 
through tracings. W r e made explicit notes 
to link works or provided accompanying 
item information in the physical descrip- 
tion. In other cases we implied the rela- 
tionships by inserting a uniform title for 
the whole work into the bibliographic re- 
cord for a variation or part of that work. We 
may find the online environment provides 
us with new opportunities to link records 
for related materials. 

Summary of Linking Devices 

As we have seen, the devices in the catalog 
for relating bibliographic items have 
evolved along with the type of catalog 
available. During the time of book and 
handwritten card catalogs, dash entries, 
references, notes, edition statements, ser- 
ies statements, additions to the physical 
description, holdings annotations, com- 
mon main entries, analytical entries, and 
uniform titles 31 were the linking devices 
used to relate items. The advent of the 
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printed card catalog introduced added en- 
tries, including title and series added en- 
tries, multilevel description, and expanded 
use of analytical entries and uniform titles. 
These linking devices used for biblio- 
graphic relationships were designed to 
take advantage of the book and card for- 
mats of the catalogs. Without thought of 
improvements that might be made in the 
computer environment, many of the old 
devices for expressing relationships were 
embodied in online catalogs. And flow we 
have begun to explore new linking devices 
that will take best advantage of the com- 
puterized formats of future catalogs. 

As we develop new linking devices, let 
us keep in mind the main objective: to 
collocate or link records in displays for 
bibliographically related items and works, 
indicating the type of relationship either 
explicitly or implicitly. The pathways and 
clear road signs thus built will help guide 
users to those materials they seek. 
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USMARC to UNIMARC/Authorities: 
A Qualitative Evaluation of 
USMARC Data Elements 

Marc Truift 

One of the major impediments to efficient exchange of machine-readable 
bibliographic information among national agencies has until recently been 
the lack of a UN1MARC authorities format. The publication of UNIMARC/ 
Authorities addresses this need but at the same time raises questions about 
conversion of USMARC authority records for international distribution. 
Following a brief review of UNIMARC record structure, a group of US- 
MARC name, title, and name-title authority records converted to UNIMARC 
is examined. Emphasis is on the adequacy with which USMARC records 
provide required and desirable UNIMARC data elements, and an assessment 
is made of the ease and completeness with which complex authority relation- 
ships are translated from USMARC to UNIMARC. 



^V. format is alive only if it is used and 
maintained." 1 With these words, Sally 
McCallum, Head of Network Develop- 
ment and MARC Standards at the Li- 
brary of Congress (LC), summarized in 
1985 the state of acceptance of UNIM- 
ARC, the international format for ex- 
change of bibliographic data. Underlin- 
ing LC s commitment to UNIMARC, she 
noted the Library's interest in cost reduc- 
tion and resource sharing through ex- 
change with other national libraries of 
machine-readable bibliographic records, 
as well as its frustration with the need to 
develop and maintain costly conversion 
systems in the absence of a generally ac- 
cepted interchange standard. 2 McCallum 
identified several problem areas that 



would have to be addressed by UNI- 
MARC's sponsor, the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations and Insti- 
tutions (IFLA), if there was to be any 
likelihood of the format having wide- 
spread acceptance and implementation. 

Among the needs McCallum identified 
was development of a complementary UN- 
IMARC format for exchange of authority 
records among national libraries. 3 Although 
six years have passed since McCallum 
offered her assessment and authority re- 
cords still are not being exchanged in UNI- 
MARC format, the recent publication of 
UNIMARC/Authorities offers hope that 
this state of affairs might soon change. 4 

Given LCs stated desire to encourage 
wider use of UNIMARC, it can be 
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expected that ultimately authority records 
produced using the USMARC Format for 
Authority Data will he made available in 
the I FLA format. 5 Thus, it is not prema- 
ture to begin considering some of the 
problems that might be encountered in 
converting USMARC authority records to 
UNIMARC." The study reported here in- 
volved the qualitative analysis of a group of 
USMARC authority records that exlubit 
various types of relationships among head- 
ings and tracings and in some cases among 
whole records. The aim was twofold, in 
that the inquiry was designed to evaluate 
(1) the adequacy of USMARC data from 
the perspective of required and desirable 
UNIMARC elements and (2) the ability of 
UNIMARC to preserve complex rela- 
tionships among elements translated from 
the USMARC record. 

Historical Background 7 

The development of UNIMARC/Authori- 
ties has its origins in IFLA's Universal Bib- 
liographic Control (UBC) Program. 8 
UBC's programmatic statement, pub- 
lished in 1974, called for "promotion of a 
world-wide system ... to make universally 
and promptly available, in a form which is 
internationally acceptable, basic biblio- 
graphic data on all publications issued in 
all countries." 9 

Among the plan's recommendations 
was one that each "national bibliographic 
agency" (i.e., national library) shoulrl as- 
sume "responsibility for establishing the 
authoritative form of names for its 
country's authors, both personal and cor- 
porate," as well as "authoritative lists" of 
such authors. 10 

One of the first achievements of the 
UBC program in "internationalizing" 
authority control was its work in promul- 
gating standards for forms of personal and 
corporate names. Bythe early 1980s, it had 
published Names of Persons: National 
Usages for Entry in Catalogues and Form 
and Structure of Corporate Headings. 11 
These standards both incorporated the 
Paris Principles' acceptance of use of the 
vernacular language and sought at the 
same time to encourage uniformity in 
heading construction. 



By the late 1970s, UBC's attention had 
shifted to standardization of content and 
display of authority records used in inter- 
national interchange. A Working Group on 
an International Authority System was 
formed in 1978 and charged with formula- 
authority system and development of a 
UNIMARC-compatible format for the ex- 
change of authority data, as well as methods 
for efficient and effective exchange of data. 12 

The working group, taking a cue from 
the International Standard Bibliographic 
Descriptions (ISBD), began work on a 
standard that would define the elements 
included in an authority record and in- 
troduce a system of ISBD-like punctua- 
tion. This had the effect of freeing the user 
from the need to know the language of an 
authority record in order to identify and 
utilize its individual data elements. Pub- 
lished in 1984 as Guidelines for Authority 
and Reference Entries (CARE), 13 this 
UBC standard provided models for crea- 
tion and display (in print formats only) of 
authority records for personal and cor- 
porate names and uniform titles of anon- 
ymous classics. 1 " 1 

With the completion of the Guidelines, 
UBC established a Steering Group respon- 
sible for drafting a UNIMARC format for 
interchange of machine -readable author- 
ity data. Key requirements of the draft 
were inclusion of all elements specified by 
the Guidelines and conformity with both 
general and field-specific aspects of the 
UNIMARC bibliographic format. A pre- 
liminary draft was completed in 1988 and 
multiple revisions circulated during the 
following two years. The published version 
appeared in 1991. The format's adoption 
by national bibliographic agencies will sig- 
nal technical achievement of a measure of 
international authority control. 15 

UNIMARC Record Structure 

At the outset, it is appropriate to make a 
few general observations on the structure 
of UNIMARC/Authorities records and the 
data elements therein. Tables for principal 
record components, field tags, and com- 
parisons to corresponding USMARC dev- 
ices appear as tables 1-5. 
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Even a cursory examination of UNI- 
MARC/Authorities clearly reveals the 
formats MARC-based parentage. Basic 
record structure is closely related to US- 
MARC structure. For example, as can be 
seen from table 1, the USMARC Leader 
and UNIMARC Label show only a slight 
variation of allowable values at positions 5 
and 6, and minor differences of notation 
(but identical meanings) in several other 
places. Of course, this similarity is not ac- 
cidental. UNIMARC structure is based on 
a number of ISO (International Standards 
Organization) standards, many of which 
trace their heritage to the USMARC 
format. 



Data values and strings in UNI- 
MARC/Authorities are organized by cate- 
gory into nine areas called "functional 
blocks." Table 2 lists these blocks and their 
currently defined resident fields, and table 
3 attempts to relate principal UNIMARC 
variable elements to corresponding US- 
MARC tags. Many of these will appear 
strikingly familiar, the only significant 
change being the numeric values of the 
field tags themselves. 

A significant difference between US- 
MARC and UNIMARC is the former's es- 
sentially enumerative character. This can 
be compared with UNIMARC's attempt to 
express relationships synthetically. For 



TABLE 1 

Comparison of USMARC Leader and UNIMARC Label 



Sample 

Character Position 

5 10 15 20 23 

1 I I I I I 
USMARC LEADER 00350nzPPP2200061n|6P4500 

UNIMARC LABEL O0350nx|6|6|622O0061)6|6)645)6p 



Posit 



7-9 
10 

11 

12-16 

17 

18-19 
20-23 



Description 



Record length (350 
char, here; zero fill) 
Record status 



Type of record 



[undefined ()6)6)6) ] 
Indicator length count 
(always=2) 

Subfield length count 
(always=2) 

Base address (char. 61 
here; zero fill) 
Encoding level 

[undefined (W) ] 
Directory map 



Meaning 



Valid Values 
USMARC 



increase 

corrected 

deleted-replaced 

deleted-split 

deleted-other 

nev record 

authority 

reference 

gen'l explantry 



complete 
incomplete 

LOF length 

(always»4) 

SCP length 

(always=5) 

Implementation 

defined portion 

[undefined] 



UNIMARC 



Example adapted from:Robert II. Burger, Authority Work: The Creation, Use, Maintenance and Evaluation 
of Authority Records and Files (Littleton, Colo.: Libraries Unlimited, 1985), p. 76. 
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TABLE 2 

UNIMARC/Authorities Functional Blocks and Defined Fields' 
_ — = 

Oxx Identification Block 

001 Record Identifier 

005 Version Identifier 

015 International Standard Authority Data Number 
lxx Coded Information Block 

100 General Processing Data 

150 Coded Data Field for Names [except personal names] 

152 Rules 

154 Coded Data Field for Uniform Titles 

160 Geographic Area Code 



2xx Heading Block 



200 Heading - Personal Name 

210 Heading - Corporate [and Conference] Body Name 

215 Heading - Territorial or Geographical Name 

220 Heading - Family Name 

230 Heading - Uniform Title 

235 Heading - Collective Uniform Title 

240 Heading - Name-title 

245 Heading - Name-collective Uniform Title 

250 Heading - Topical Subject 

3xx Information Note Block [notes intended for public display] 



300 Information Note 

305 Textual See Also Reference Note 

310 Textual See Reference Note 

320 General Explanatory Reference Note 

330 General Scope Note 



4 xx See Reference Tracing Block 



400 See Reference Tracing - 

410 See Reference Tracing - 

415 See Reference Tracing - 

420 See Reference Tracing - 

430 See Reference Tracing - 

440 See Reference Tracing - 

445 See Reference Tracing - 

450 See Reference Tracing - 



Personal Name 

Corporate Body Name 

Territorial or Geographical Name 

Family Name 

Uniform Title 

Name-title 

Name-collective Uniform Title 
Topical Subject 



5xx See Also Reference Tracing Block 



500 See Also Reference Tracing - Personal Name 
510 See Also Reference Tracing - Corporate Body Name 
515 See Also Reference Tracing - Territorial or Geographical 
Name 



"Adapted from UNIMARC/Authorities, draft, 11, 13. On p. 11, the titles for Functional Blocks 6 and 7 are 
transposed. 



example, where USMARC defines two 
separate field types Tor headings for cor- 
porate bodies and conferences (meetings) 
(i.e., tags xlO and xll), UNIMARC col- 
lapses these into a single field (xlO) whose 
character is then specified by the first in- 
dicator. 

The most immediately apparent differ- 



ences are in the composition and arrange- 
ment of fields that make up fixed-length or 
coded data elements (USMARC 008; 
UNIMARC lxx). These can be compared 
by reference to table 4. Many elements 
recorded in USMARC records, such as 
heading use restrictions (008/14-16) and 
reference evaluation (008/29) have no 
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TABLE 2 Continued 
UNIMARC/Authorities Functional Blocks and Defined Fields 



520 



See Also Reference Tracing - Family Name 
530 See Also Reference Tracing - Uniform Name 
540 See Also Reference Tracing - Name-title 

545 See Also Reference Tracing - Name-collective Uniform Title 
550 See Also Reference Tracing - Topical Subject 

6xx Classification Number Block 

675 Universal Decimal Classification (UDC) 

676 Dewey Decimal Classification (DDC) 

680 Library of Congress Classification (LCC) 
686 Other Classification Numbers 

7xx Linking Heading Block [contains alternate language/script 

equivalent of heading in 2xx, when cataloging rules permit 
parallel authorities. When a separate authority record 
exists for the alternate language/script heading, this 
field also carries explicit link to that record's 
identifying number] 

700 Linking Heading - Personal Name 

710 Linking Heading - Corporate Body Name 

715 Linking Heading - Territorial or Geographic Name 

720 Linking Heading - Family Name 

730 Linking Heading - Uniform Title 

740 Linking Heading - Name-title 

745 Linking Heading - Name-collective Uniform Title 

750 Linking Heading - Topical Subject 

sxx Source Information Block 

801 Originating Source 

810 Source Data Found 

815 Source Data Not Found 

820 Usage or Scope Information 

825 Example Under Note 

830 General Cataloger's Note 

9xx National [i.e., local] Use Block 

[Not for interchange — field tags/values undefined.] 



corresponding definition in UNIMARC; erences are not in the Latin alphabet. For- 

while some of these might be expendable, tunately, it will be seen below that these 

the omission of others suggests potential elements can probably be set as default 

For future problems in record interchange, values for the great majority of records in 

Some of these difficulties are explored a conversion. 

bdow. Similarly, UN IMARC places heavy em- 

On the other hand, certain fixed-length phasis on control subfields to express 

variables essential to the processing of special relationships. While USMARC 

UNIMARC records are entirely absent makes limited use of such devices (i.e., the 

from current USMARC authority records, instruction phrase, *i, and especially the 

The elements in question are language of relator, *w), they are numerous and may 

cataloging (UNIMARC 100/9-11}, pri- be used to express quite compl ex relation- 

mary and alternate character sets (UNI- ships in UNIMARC. The control subfields 

MARC 100/13-20), and script of catalog- in UNIMARC/Authorities are: 

ing (100/21-22). The script and alternate *0 Instruction phrase 

character set values may pose problems for *1 Embedded subfield 

authority records in which headings or ref- *2 Subject system code 
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TABLE 3 

i of Principal Variable Data Elements 



DATA ELEMENT DESCRIPTION 



Cataloging Source 
Geographic Area Code 

Library of Congress Classification Number 
Dewey Decimal classification Number 
Headings and References:* 
-Personal Name 
-Family Name 
-Corporate Name 
-Meeting Name 
-Uniform Title 
-Collective Uniform Title 
-Name-title 

-Name-collective Uniform Title 
-Topical Subject 
-Geographic Name 
Complex See Reference - Subject 
Complex See Also Reference - Subject 
Series: 

-Dates and Volume Designation 

-Numbering Peculiarities 

-Numbering Example 

-Place, Publisher 

-Analysis Practice 

-Tracing Practice 

-Classification Practice 
Complex See Also Reference - Name 
Complex See Reference - Name 
History Reference 
General Explanatory Reference 
General Scope Note (public display] 
source Data Found 
Source Data Not Found 
Epitome, General cataloger's Note 
subject Example Tracing Note 
Deleted Heading Information 



08MARC 



040 
043 
053 
083 

X00 

X00 3x 
X10 
Xll 
X30 

xxx +t 

XXX +t 

X50 
X51 
260 
360 

640 
641 
642 
643 
644 
645 
646 
663 
664 
665 
666 
680 
670 
675 
678 
681 
682 



ONIMARC 



801 
160 
680 
676 

X00 
X20 

X10 OX 

X10 IX 

X30 

235** 

X40 

X45 

X50 

xl5 

310*** 
305*** 



305*** 
310*** 
300*** 
320 

330*** 

S10 
815 
830 
825 
835 



x = variable place holder. 

"UNIMARC field 235 (Collective Uniform Title) exists only as an embedded field within a 245 (Name- 
Collective Uniform Title) heading or reference. 

'"Depending on the indicator used, these UNIMARC fields can specify either name-title or subject use 
the heading. 



*3 Authority entry record number 

*5 Tracing control 

*6 Interfield linking data 

*7 Script 

*8 Language of cataloging 

At the same time, there are curious 
lacunae among the defined values for some 
of the subfields. Two examples will suffice. 
There evidently is no value defined for 
"earlier/orm of heading" for the tracing 
control subfield (*5). Thus, it appears im- 
possible to distinguish between an "earlier 
heading" and an "earlier form of head- 
ing." 16 Also, the subfield that identifies 
interfield links has but two valid values. 



"alternate script" (a) and "other" (z). The 
need to link fields because of a nondefault 
language appears as likely to occur as that 
based on variant scripts, yet the former 
must be coded as "other." 

Methodology and Data 
Conversion Conventions 

For this study, a group of name, title, and 
name-title authority records was as- 
sembled from the Research Libraries In- 
formation Network (RLIN) Name Author- 
ity File. These records were not selected 
randomly, because the purpose of this study 
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TABLE 4 

Comparison of Principal Fixed Length and Coded Data Elements 



DATA ELEMENT DESCRIPTION 



OSHARC 

Record control number 
Date of last transaction 
Date record entered in file 
Direct/indirect geographic subdivn 
Romanization scheme 
[undefined] 
Kind of record 
Cataloging rules code 
Subject heading system, thesaurus used 
Series type 
Series numbering 

Heading use — main or added entry 
Heading use — subject added entry 
Heading use — series added entry 
Type of subject subdivision 
[undefined] 

Type of governmental agency 
Reference evaluation 
[undefined] 

Record update in process 
Undifferentiated personal name 
Level of establishment 
[undefined - formerly USMARC 

language of heading] 
Modified record code 
Cataloging source code 

UNIMARC 

Int'l Standard Authority Data Number 
Language of cataloguing 
Primary character set(s) 
Additional character set(s) 
Script of cataloguing 





ONI MARC 


MANDATORY? 


001 


001 




Y 


005 


005 




Y 


008 /0-5 


100/0-7 


y 


008 / 6 








008/7 


100/12 




008/8 








008/9 








onn /in 


152 ■ 


•a 




008/11 


152 ■ 


* 




008/12 


154 ■■ 


=a 




008/13 
















008 / 15 








008/16 








008/17 








008/18-27 








008/28 


150 *a 


When req'd 


008/29 






008/30 








008 /31 








008 / 32 








008/33 


100/8 




008/34-37 








008/38 








008/39 










015 




in development 




100/9- 


11 


Y 




100/13- 


16 


Y 




100/17- 


20 






100/21- 


22 





is not to evaluate the frequency of poten- 
tial USMARC-to-UNIMARC conversion 
problems. As noted previously, the pur- 
pose here is simply to convert a group of 
USMARC records that exhibit typical 
characteristics and thereby qualitatively 
identify some of the potential problem 
areas. A subsequent study could take the 
issues raised and test diem against a repre- 
sentative sample. 

Subject audiorittes were excluded, be- 
cause by their very nature they introduce 
a variety of linguistic and conceptual prob- 
lems that remain largely unaddressed by 
the several international authority control 
working groups. For example, I FLA's Work- 
ing Group on an International Authority Sys- 
tem, which compiled GARE, avoided topical 
subject headings entirely. At die same time, 



it should be noted that UNI- 
MARCt 'Authorities is designed to support 
the exchange of topical authority records. 

The RLIN records retrieved were 
downloaded to a personal computer. The 
records were massaged into an approxima- 
tion of their USMARC form by stripping 
out the RLIN fixed-field labels and then 
restoring the resulting data string to US- 
MARC field 008 order. As a general rule, 
few or no changes to the substance of the 
data were made. Incompletely coded data 
elements encountered in the records were 
left as found, 17 and information was added 
only when it seemed likely that it could be 
supplied as a conversion default 18 or when 
it seemed appropriate to draw an illustra- 
tive relationship permitted by UNIMARC 
but for which corresponding USMARC 
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TABLE 5 

Conversion of USMARC Control Subfield *w 



posit CODE 

a 
b 

c 



VALUE ^ 

Earlier heading 
Later heading 
Acronym 
Pseudonym 
Real name 

Musical composition 
Broader term 
Narrower term 

Reference instruction phrase 

Not applicable 

Other 

Name reference structure only 
Subject reference structure only 
Series reference structure only 
Name & subject reference structures 
Name & series reference structures 
Subject & series reference structures 
Name, subject & series reference 

structures 
Not applicable 
Pre-AACR2 form 
Earlier established heading 
Not applicable 
Reference not displayed 
Reference not displayed, use field 664 
Reference not displayed, use field 663 
Reference not displayed, use field 665 
Not applicable 



UNIMARC 

+5a 
+5b 
+5d 
*5e 
*5f 

* 

+5h 



* ** 

ft* * 



* ** * 
*±** 

*** 
»** 
*** 
*** 



Value not defined. 

"Embedded reference instructions can be generated using subfield *0. 

'"These types of references may be duplicated in UNIMARC by suppressing display of the simple refe 
ence (using *5_0) and creating the appropriate 3xx textual note. 

""For this study, these values are considered roughly equivalent to that of "Earlier heading" (i.e., they 
treated as if originally coded twa). 



data elements were lacking. The insertion 
of this more complex type of information 
by default during conversion is problem- 
atic. In all cases, supplied information ap- 
pears in the records in underlined form. 

Figure 1 illustrates a straightforward 
conversion that exhibits no special prob- 
lems and essentially involves a character- 
for-character translation. Note that in the 
UNIMARC format forenames are sepa- 
rately subfielded. 

In figure 2, the relationship between 
heading and reference given in USMARC 
400 *wnna— i.e., that the reference repre- 
sents a heading formulated before the 
adoption of the Anglo- American Catalogu- 
ing Rules, second edition (AACR2)— is 



best expressed by the value a (earlier head- 
ing) carried in *5 in UNIMARC field 400. 
There is no value in UNIMARC/Authori- 
ties that permits differentiation between 
an earlier heading and a heading formu- 
lated under earlier rules. Interestingly, the 
name change in this record in fact has 
nothing to do with AACR2: the USMARC 
records tracing should have been coded 
*wnne ("earlier established form of head- 
ing"), not twnna ("heading established 
tinder earlier cataloging rules"). 

In the first 410 field of figure 3, *5 
values are used to identify and suppress 
display of the earlier form of the corporate 
name given in field 210. While not an issue 
in this record, one potential problem in 
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DSMAKC 



Leader/05-n, /17=n 
001 |6|6n|61684030721|6 
005 (6)619840816091349 

040 ]6iSfaDLC+cDWidDLC ^^^PP ' paaapppppp 

053 p)6-aP53553.L245 

100 lO^aClancy, Tom r fdl94 7- 

400 10 aciancy, Thomas L. ,+dl947- 

670 p^aHis The hunt tor Red October, cl984: T bcIP t.p. 
(Clancy, Tom (Thomas L. , j r .) b. 4/12/47) 

BKJMARC 

001 |6|6n|6|68 4 3 7 21|6 
005 (6)619840816091349 
015 [ISADM] 

100 ppf B19_B40710aenqi 0103fepcMh a 

152 pp ;aAACR2+blc 

200 161 ^aclancy,+bTom,+fl947- 

400 pi- aCZancy, AbThomas L.,*£1947- 

6B0 p>'aPS3553.L245 

801 )6O^aUSibDLCfi;11840710 

801 pl-aUS±bDLciel9840B16 

801 )62-aus4bDLc4cl984081S 

810 )6)frfaHi£ The hunt for Red October, ci984:+bCIP t.p, 
(Clancy, Tom (Thomas h. , Jr. } b. 4/12/47) 



(Tom Clancy) data sheet 



(Tom Clancy) data sheet 



Figure 1. Personal Name. 



OSHARC 



Leader/05=c, /I7=n 
001 |6J6n|6|680050006|6 
005 16)619851002111141 

100 10-aTaylor, Arlene G.,*dl941- 

" :7Vnna + aDowe11 ' Arl«ne Taylor, ±di941 



T wel1 ' At "l«he Taylor, +di941- 
«S ^■aw na r at B 1 r i Int^ h »"*«-P- (Arlene Taylor Oowell, 

Syli™ lBtroa - to cat. and class., i9B S; +bciP t.p. (Arlene G. 



001 )6pn|6|68 5 6p 
005 )6)619851002111141 
015 [ISADN] 

100 P&fal28Q0519aenaJp_103^fcba 

152 p>aAACRa+blc 

200 pl .aTaylor.fbArlene 0. , +11941- 

™? {"'^T'-OoweU.tbArle.n* Taylor, +E 1941- 

801 16O-aUsfbOLC*cia80O519 

801 pi aUS+bDLC*cl9B51002 

801 p^aUS+bDLC+clSBSlOOZ 

• io ^aSlr^ 1 ^'/^ COpY ' l97s -Tt>t.p. (Arlene Taylor Oowell) 

Tay? D r7 C * t " ClaSS " 1985 :+bCIP (Ar ^ er,e G ' 



Figure 2. Personal Name (with Reference from Earlier Heading). 



UNIMARC is the apparent lack of a de- 
fined data element replicating USMARC 
008/29 (Reference evaluation). UNI- 
MARC defines its field 152 *a to apply 
both to the "heading and its accompanying 
references." This could pose difficulties in 
any future global "flip" of headings such as 
took place with the implementation of 
AACR2 in 1981. 



Figure 4 illustrates how UNIMARC dis- 
tinguishes between corporate and confer- 
ence (meeting) headings and references. In 
USMARC, corporate names are tagged 
with fields xlO and conferences are placed 
in xll fields. UNIMARC takes a some- 
what more synthetic approach. Both types 
of names appear in xlO fields, and the 
first indicator makes the distinction 
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OSHARC 



Leader/05-c, /17-n 
001 Bbnbb79011O68» 
005 16)619890627132216 

0OB fp020579n!»acannaab|61*16)6)6W)6K16:al4anatiJHi)»Wi 
040 »b*aDLC+cDLC+dDLC 

HO lO ^aHew Haven (Conn. } ,+bBoard of Aldermen 
410 10' winaa+aNew Haven. fbBoard of Aldermen 

£1 liTlZ ^rnai^^Btarr^^^^urrogate^bt.p. (Board of Alder 

,70 ^Ku^z? h C. C D e ^ o:ra C ^in fl New , Haven, =19B8 : t.p. (Board of Aldermen, 1« 
a?19B8; Board of Aldermen of the City of Hew Haven) 

UBIHABC 

001 |&bnbb7901106Bb 
005 b&19890627132216 
015 [ISADM) 

100 B)Wal2790:o5aej!g!gi03jiaj6Jlfia 
150 

152 bb"aAACR2+blc 

210 01' aNew Haven (Conn. ) ,+bBoard of Aldermen 
410 01"5a0+aNew Haven. +Board of Aldermen 
410 01<>aNev Haven (Conn. ) .+bAldermen, Board of 
801 bO-aUsibDLC+ci?_790205 
801 bl-aUS+bDLC+cl9890627 

Si StSS^J'S'S. Board ... 1976, surro^+bt.p. (Board of Alder 

810 J^Tc'E^™'**™. — > H <T* ° f Aldermen ' 
8-1988; Board of Aldermen of the City of New Haven) 



Figure 3. Corporate Name. 

(0 = corporate name; 1 = meeting name). 
The second indicator specifies the entry 
order of the elements in a name and is 
analogous to the first indicator of US- 
MARC xlO andxll. 

The third see-from reference (field 
410) carries the organization's initials. This 
relationship can be identified in UNI- 
MARC through use of the value d (Acro- 
nym) in *5. While it is also possible to 
show the same relationship in US MARC 
(with *wd), this was not coded in the 
present record. The UNIMARC relator is 
thus included for illustration only. 

Interrecord links in UNIMARC rely 
both on a textual and an explicit numeric 
tie when the relationship between the re- 
cords is one-to-one (as compared with a 
broader or narrower term relationship). In 
figure 5, the linking record number in field 
500 *3 refers to the authority record that 
gives Twain, Mark, 1835-1910 as the 
authorized heading. It is not clear how 
such linking information might be in- 
cluded in converted USMARC authority 
records. 

Subfield =£> of the same field suppresses 



display of the simple reference and dis- 
plays instead the textual note in field 305 
(this is a simple translation of the US- 
MARC field 500 *wnnnc and 663 pairing). 
While UNIMARC provides values for *5 
that identify linkages among "real names" 
and pseudonyms, "other" is used here be- 
cause there is no machine-readable label 
in the USMARC record that characterizes 
the reiationship. 

In figures 6a and 6b — a pair of records 
created before the implementation of AACR2, 
several relationships are expressed (see 
figures 6a and 6b). The first see-from ref- 
erence (field 410) in each carries the 
organizations initials, which, as was pre- 
viously stated, can be identified in UNI- 
MARC through use of the value d (Acro- 
nym) in *5. Because this relationship was 
not coded in the USMARC records it 
seems doubtful that it could be translated 
in conversion. The UNIMARC relator is 
thus included for illustration only. 

The records themselves are related 
through the 5xx fields; the relationship 
(earlier/later heading) is expressed with 
*wa or *wb in USMARC and *5a or *5b 
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m 20 

411 20 
411 
411 20 
411 20 



Leader/05-c, /17=n 
001 )6)6n|6b84038985)6 
005 |6|619B71215073146 

008 W7X6e*n\frc*nn*abmmVWW\**znaWW* 
040 p pDLCf c D LCfdDLC 

"'■ainternational Conference for Itinerant Evangelists. 

^Conference for Itinerant Evangelists, International 
20-aItinerant Evangelists, International Conference for 
>ni alCIE 

^International Congress for Itinerant Evangelists 
670 |6|6+aFoster, D. Billy Graham, a vision imparted, cl984:*bt.p. (Internet 
lonal Conference for Itinerant Evangelists; Amsterdam, the Netherland 
c-, 7 / 12 " 21 / 83 ; Amsterdam 83) p. 95 (ICIE Amsterdam 83) 

670 WfaFoster, D. Amsterdam 86, cl987:+bcover (International Conference f 
or Itinerant Evangelists) p. 4, etc. (second conference, held in Amst 
erdam, 7/86; first International Conference for Itinerant Evangelists 
, 1983, Amsterdam) 

670 pj6falts (1st : 1983 : Amsterdam, Netherlands) The work of an evangelis 
t, cl984:+bt.p. (International Congress for Itinerant Evangelists, Am 
sterdam. The Netherlands) p. xiii, etc. (International Conference for 
Itinerant Evangelists) 



ONIHARC 

001 |6)6n|6|68403B985|6 
005 J6B19871215073146 
015 [ ISAON] 

100 16)6198 4 07 16aenai 010316mniha 
150 )6»fa! 
152 »p|aAACR2+blc 

■"^International Conference for Itinerant Evangelists. 
^Conference for Itinerant Evangelists, International 
altinerant Evangelists, International Conference for 
5d.^aICIE 

alnternational Congress for Itinerant Evangelists 



210 12 

410 12 

410 12 

410 12 

410 12 

801 )60 

801 |61 

801 )62 



810 



'aUS*bDLC*cl28 40716" 
•aUS< :bDLC >cl9871215 
'aUS+bDLC+cl9871215 

810 pfc+aFoster, D. Billy Graham, a vision imparted, cl984:±bt.p. (Internat 
ional_ conference for Itinerant Evangelists; Amsterdam, the Netherland 
Amsterdam 83) p. 95 (ICIE Amsterdam 83) 
M6+aFoster, D Amsterdam 86, cl9B7 : *bcover (International Conference f 
ZIa.I 5«2 Evangelists) p. 4, etc. (second conference, held in Amst 
?19M, Amsterdam) Intsrnatlonal Conference for Itinerant Evangelists 
810 PH-alta (1st : 1983 : Amsterdam, Netherlands) The work of an evangelis 
-I h I? p - < Int ernational Congress for Itinerant Evangelists, Am 
^TAnV'lZT^T P " XlU ' etC " -nlerence'for 



Figure 4. Conference Name. 



in UNIMARC. UNIMARC additionally 
permits a specific linkage to each record 
(note the related authority record num- 
bers in 510 *3). 

Figures 7a and 7b illustrate a number 
of relationships that would presumably 
need to be preserved in US MARC to UNI- 
MARC conversion. The first figure in- 
cludes a previous form of heading that 
must be coded for suppression (USMARC 
410 *wnnaa ; UNIMARC 410 *5a0). Both 
records carry the names of earlier and later 
incarnations of the corporate body in the 
see-also reference fields. These earlier and 



later names are identified within fields 
with control subfields USMARC *wa and 
*wb, and UNIMARC *5a and *5b; addi- 
tionally, the UNIMARC 510 fields include 
related authority record numbers, linked 
with *3. The existence of related topical 
subjects (USMARC 55x) in the USMARC 
record creates a special problem, as UNI- 
MARC apparently does not include a speci- 
fic device (such as USMARCs *srab) to limit 
the application of a reference (in this case, to 
the subject reference structure only). No 
really satisfactory solution for this problem 
exists. Ultimately the relationship was 
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OSHARC 



Leader/05-c, /17=n 
001 )6|6n|6|688274848|& 
005 £1619890502153126 

008 ?5o404B9n!HacannaablHlWW(P|S1616|6:»|l*aaWMHl)*l» 
040 lab+aDLCfcDLC+aDLC . 

100 10'aSnodgraBS , Quintus Curtius,+dl835-1910 

500 10"wnnnc+aTwain, Mark, f dlI35-1910 . 
661 BWWorka by this author are entered under the name use V\!~ „^!?' . 
For a listing of other names used by this author, search also under + 

670 »$+a^ C K da£a f rom~£towe-Day Lib. for Kinney S. Tho»son-Kinney eoU. 
ction, 1851-18B7+b(name not given; corresp. by Samuel Langhorne Cleme 
ns (1835-1910) to descendants of Rev. Lyman Beecher) 



670 



»l^,niB J3 i930iblclemenr''sanuel"Unghorner 1835-1910; humorist, noveli 
P st btitsr So™ under 'psued Hatk Twain while working as printer Jo 
urneytan? ca ™53 also used naae Q uintuB Curtius Snodgrass; began to 
use Hark Twain in 1665) 

UMMARC 

001 )6|6n)6|688 2 7 4 8 4 8)& 
005 (6)619890502153126 
015 [ISADN] 

100 W6*al9_890404agng! OJJ)3)6J6J6J6ba. 
152 |6)6< •aAACR2+blc 

200 |61 °aSnodgrass,+bQuintus Curtius,+f 1835-1910 

305 Ob-aWorks by this author are entered under the name used in the item. 

fir. listing of other names used by this author, search also under * 

bTwain, Mark, 1835-1910 
500 ti+32201HMtSzO+»Twain,+l=Kark,+fi835-i9io 

801 bofaUS+bDLCf =11890404 
801 piJ=aUS«>DLC±cl9B90502 

801 P2iauS+bDLC+cl9S905D2 noils 
810 ffliWM data from Stove-Day Lib. for Kinney, s. Thorns on -Kinney colle 
ction, 18Sl-1887+b(naa»e not given; corresp. by Samuel Langhorne Cleme 
ns (1833-1910) to descendants of Rev. Lyman Beecher) 
Bio Kb+aDAB, 19 30*b (Clemens, Samuel Langhorne, 1835-1910; humorist, noveli 
st; be«er known under psued. Hark Twain; while working as Pinter jo 
urneyman, ca. 1853 also used naae Quintus curtius Snodgrass; began to 
use Mark Twain in 1865)' 

Figure 5. Personal Name (Multiple Bibliographic Identities). 



approximated by suppressing generation 
of the two simple topical subject refer- 
ences and then linking them to a UNIM- 
ARC textual see-also note (field 305). To 
preserve this relationship, a conversion 
program would have to examine byte 1 of 
*w in a USMARC record for a value mdi- 
> nature of the restriction on the 
.g's use and then generate an appro- 
e, predefined field 305. While UN1- 
„ JIC does provide for specification of 
broader/narrower terms, *5z0 (z = other) 
is used here because a conversion program 
would be unable to recognize such a rela- 
tionship when it had not been coded in the 
original USMARC record. In contrast to 
figure 5, which also uses such a note, the 
present case requires identifieatii 
which of the fourSxx fields are to be 1 
to the textual note. The interfield hi 
data subfield, *6\ is used, followed by a 



one-letter "explanation code," a random, 
two-digit number common to the fields to 
be linked and the tag number of the linked 
field (305). The only defined values for the 
"explanation code" are a (alternate script) 
and z (other). Note that it is not necessary 
to repeat the tag number (305) in the *6 
sequence embedded in the textual note. 
The random number common to both see- 
also from references and die textual note 
is the device that identifies the link. 

The record shown in figure 8 intro- 
duces the UNIMARC approach to embed- 
ding author and tide information. In this 
technique, the two principal elements (i.e., 
author and title) are constructed as sepa- 

. „ ■ n. i I tq 



E fields, 19 com- 



plete with tags, indicators, and subfield 
identifiers. Then they are placed within 
another field— whose sole purpose is to 
carry embedded fieids — to form the 
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Leader/05-n, /I7=n 
001 |6|6n|61678 6 6 7 7)6 
005 )6)61984O3220OOOOO 

OOa W08S978n! pabannaabWpppppWjftpi bfcanaUpppl* 
040 |6)S+aDLC+cDLC 

110 20-aNev Haven Railroad Historical and Technical Association. 
410 20-aNHRHTA 

410 20-aHew Haven Historical i Technical Association 
510 10 va+aNew Haven Railroad Technical Information Association 
670 ^Shore liner, winter 1977 (a . e . ) ^bverso of t.p. (NHRHTA, He 

Historical i Technical Association, Inc.); spring 1977: t.p. [New H 

aven Railroad Historical and Technical Association, Inc.) 
670 HtyaShore liner supplement, fall 1976: f bp. 9 (Kane changed 11/12/76 f 

rom New Haven Railroad Technical Information Association to New Hav 

en Railroad Historical t Technical Association) 
675 pjf+aShore liner, fall 1976: t.p. (Hew Haven Railroad Technical Infora 

ation Association Inc.) 

OSIHARC 

001 )6|6n)6)67 8 6 6 7 7)6 
005 )6)61984O322O0OOO0 
015 [ISADN] 

100 H#aH780829aenq i 0103»16ttbba 
150 dp+a; 

152 KpiaAACRlfblc 

210 02±aNew Haven Railroad Historical and Technical Association. 
410 02 +5d fa NHRHTA 

410 02iaHe« Haven Historical t Technical Association 

510 02*37JMS676.+5a+aNew Haven Railroad Technical Information Association 
801 )60*aUSibDLC*cl3.780829 
801 H*aUSfbDLC+cl9840322 

810 iajS+aShoreliner, winter 1977 (a . e . ) f bverso of t.p. (KHRHTA, Hew Haven 
Historical & Technical Association, Inc.); spring 1977: t.p. (New H 
aven Railroad Historical and Technical Association, Inc.) 

810 ppfaShore liner supplement, fall l976:+bp. 9 (Name changed 11/12/76 f 
rom New Haven Railroad Technical Information Association to New Hav 
en Railroad Historical & Technical Association) 

815 )6|6+aShoreliner, fall 1976: t.p. (New Haven Railroad Technical Inform 
ation Association Inc.) 

Figure 6a. Corporate Name (New and Old Headings Linked). 



heading or reference desired. Each em- 
bedded field is identified by a subfield 
identifier that precedes its tag. Con- 
version of USMARC name-title headings 
to this form does not appear to be a major 
difficulty; however, as will be seen below, 
name-title headings that use a "form" tide 
{i.e.. Works, Selections, etc.) are likely to 
pose significant problems. 

The requirement for a sophisticated 
processing capability both in multiple lan- 
guages and scripts is obvious in interna- 
tional record exchanges. Figure 9a illus- 
trates UNIMARC's treatment of headings 
that are qualified by language. Recall that 
UNIMARC field 100 (character positions 
9-11) specifies the language of cataloging 
which in a USMARC-to-UNIMARC con- 
version would be supplied as a default (eng). 
Headings containing information not in 
the default language carry a subfield (*8) 



that identifies the language in use. This 
figure represents a special (but not un- 
usual) case. Because control subfields 
(such as *8) must appear before all other 
data elements in a heading and the lan- 
guage qualification here applies only to the 
title (not to the entire sequence of em- 
bedded fields), a special arrangement be- 
comes necessary. The reference 440 is 
linked to a following 440 tag (using the 
interfield linking subfield identifier *6), 
which in turn carries only a subfield * 8 
identifying the language used. As in 
Figures 7a-7b, the interfield linking sub- 
field *6 is followed by a single-letter "ex- 
planation code," a random number com- 
mon to the fields to be linked (in this case, 
25) and the tag number of the field linked 
(230). A similar device — using *6a and *7 — 
is employed with headings containing 
scripts other than the default value 
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Leader/OS=n, /17"»n 
001 |M6n|6p78 06067 6)i 
005 |HH9a*Cl322OO0OO0 

008 WDBZ97 Bn | |&abannaabp)SI6pHSpptW ' bpartap WW 

040 tl^aDLC+cDLC . . . . . 

110 20-aNew Haven Railroad Technical Information Association. 

410 20'taNHRTTA 

410 20 -nHev Haven Railroad Technical Association ^ t -+i m 
510 20-ub+aMew Haven Railroad Historical and Technical Association 
670 ^..SoHllMr, fall 1974 (a.e.)+bt.p. (Mew Haven Ra ^"^f n ^nical I 
nfonnation Association Inc.) verso of t.p. (NHRTIA) ; spring 
. (New Haven Railroad Technical Information Association Inc.) verso o 
f t.p. (New Haven Railroad Technical Association, inc., a non-profit, 

670 ^aShor^in^^pplement, fall 1976:*bp. 9 (Name change « "/J*/^" 
m New Haven Railroad Technical Information Association to New Haven R 
ailroad Historical 4 Technical Association) II ,.,.„ i .,, . Tec 

675 Bp+aShoreliner, winter 1977: verso of t.p. (New Haven Historical * Tec 
hnical Association, Inc.) 

UNIHABC 



001 )6)6n»]67 8 6 6 7 6)6 
005 J6K19840322000000 
015 [ISADN] 
100 16]6+al27E 
150 fp --a\ 

210 02 anew Haven Railroad Technical Information Association. 
410 02^aNHRTIA 

410 02-aNev Haven Railroad Technical Association .,__,„,,-.. i Associati 

510 0J+32fiflfi2£22+5b+aN«» Kaven Railroad Historical and Technical Associati 
on 

801 ]60*aUS+bDLCfcl2780829 

801 |61+aUS+bDLC+cl9840322 . , . _„ K „<,.,, T 

810 ?b|aShoreliner, fall 1974 (a.e.)*bt.p. (New "jven Railroad Technical I 
reformation Association Inc.) verso of t.p. (NHRTIA) ; spring 
. (New Haven Railroad Technical Information Association Inc.) verso o 
f t.p. (New Haven Railroad Technical Association, inc., a non-profit, 

810 ^aSho«?in« 9 sip P lement, fall 1976:*bp. 9 (Name Ranged 11/12/76 fro 
m New Haven Railroad Technical Information Association to New Haven R 
ailroad Historical & Technical Association) 

815 p^+alhoreliner, winter 1977: verso of t.p. (New Haven Historical i Tec 
hnical Association, Inc.) 



Figure 6b. Corporate Name (New and Old Headings Linked). 



established in field 100, positions 21-22 
(which for most USMARC records, would 
be set for the value (ba) indicating Latin 
script). Additional "explanation codes" 
beyond the two now defined would be very 
useful. The lack of a code for "alternate 
language" analogous to the a "alternate 
script" device seems especially curious. 

Figure 9b is another application of the 
problem discussed in the previous ex- 
ample, with the exception tliat one of the 
texts is in the default language of the re- 
cord {i.e„ English). Thus, only the refer- 
ence from the French title requires a link- 
ing 440 field to specify the alternate 
language. Once again, *6 is used. 

UNIMARC < 



form titles and "collective uniform titles," 
intended to collocate records for selec- 
tions, collections, etc. UNIMARC "collec- 
tive uniform titles" are carried in field 235; 
the first indicator following the tag desig- 
nates whether the title is'for "complete 
collected works" (0), "selected works" (1), 
and "selections" (2). Recause the same dis- 
tinction no longer exists in USMARC re- 
cords, where analogous title information 
may appear in either *t or *k, it is unclear 
how a conversion program will code this 
field and indicator set properly. Adding to 
the problem is the fact that *k, depending 
on context, may appear in either the title 
orthe name portion of USMARC headings 
and tracings. Finally, *t can carry either 
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OSHARC 

Leader/05=n, /I7=n 
001 |6|6n>J|682 1 4 6 3 4 6)6 
005 16)619840322000000 

008 M6011983ni|6acannaab|616|6|6|6|6|6)6|6)616ia|6ana)6)6b*W 
04 (SWaDLC+cDLC 

110 20^aNew Vork State Library. +bSchool. 

410 10-wnnaa+aNew York.+bstate Library School, Albany 

410 20-aNew York State Library School 

510 20 va+aColumbia University. fbSchool of Library Economy 
510 20° nb+acolumbia University. fbSchool of Library Service 

550 |60"wnb±aLibrary schools+zNew York (State) 

551 |60fwnb+aAlbany (N.Y. )+xSchools 



ONIHARC 

001 )6]6n]6)682146346|6 
005 16)619840322000000 
015 [ISADN] 

100 )6|6l9830119aenq I 0103161616l6ba 

150 )6)6fa! 

152 (6]fr ;aAACR2+blc 

210 02-aNew York State Library. fbschool. 

305 l)6+6z07^aWorks about this body may also be found under the following 
headings :+bLibrary schools— New York (State) ,-fbAlbany (N.Y.) — Schoo 
Is 

410 01*5a0faNaw York.+bState Library school, Albany 
410 02-aMew York State Library School 

510 02 ■ 3|21i43j7*5a*aColujBbia University. fbSchool of Library Economy 
510 02f aaiLHiMfSb+aColumbia University. ^bSchool of Library Service 



515 W6=;5jQ*6z07305+aAlbany (N. Y. )f xSchools 
550 W6;:S20:'6z07305+al,ibrary schoolsiyNew York (State) 
801 (JO^aUS ' bDLCfclS.S30I.19 
B01 (SlfaUS+bDLCfcl9B40322 

Figure 7a. Corporate Name (New and Old Headings Linked; Complex Subject Usage Note). 



Leader/05=n, /17=n 
001 )6)6n)6)682 146344|6 
005 )6)619840322000000 

008 |6K011SS3n;iSacannaab)616|6|!i)(16|H6)6)S)6!a)lana)116K16»|(l 
040 (SJH+aDLCfcDLC 

110 20 iaColunbia University .fb School of Library Service. 

510 20 <wa*aNev York State Library. fbSchool 

510 20^wafaNew York Public Library .fbLibrary School 

550 160' =wnb+aLibrary schoolsfzNew York (State) 

551 |6o4vruyfaNew York (N . Y . JfxSchools 



DUIHAHC 



001 |6|6n|6|68214e344|6 
005 (6)619840322000000 
015 [ISADN] 

100 |6)619830119aena I 01O3l6H16t.ba 

150 J6J6*a| 

152 )6|6"aAACR2+blc 

210 02' -aColumbia University .fbSchool of Library Service. 

305 l)6+6z09+aWorks about this body may also be found under the following 

headings:fbLibrary schools — New York (State) ;fbNew York (N.Y.) — Sch 

ools 

510 02*382J4634_6*5a*aNew York State Library .fbSchool 
510 02' *3 82146345 f 5a^aNew York Public Library . +bLibrary School 
515 W ' 
550 W5g0: 
801 )60 aUS 
801 )6l4aUS' 



6z09305*aNew York (N. Y. )*xSchools 
6z09305^aLibrary schools^yNew York (State) 
DDLC*CA9_830119 
bDLC±cl9840322 



Figure 7b. Corporate Name (New and Old Headings Linked; Complex Subject Usage Note). 
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OSHARC 



Leader/05=c, /17=n 
001 )6pnl6p79132704p 
005 |6|619B6O403091635 

ooe wi 1 1 57 9n i pattnnaabtfWWWWW I 

04 )S|6+aDLC*cDLC+dt)LC 

100 10'°aTwain, Mark rT dl835-1910 . ftAdventures of Ton Sawyer. 
400 10-aTwain, Mark , ^dlB35-1910 . ftTon Sawyer „„..„,„,, 
670 W-aHia Too Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, 1979, cl9S0: T bt.p. (containing 
the complete texts of The adventures of Tom Sawyer ...) 

ONIHAXC 



001 p>n|&l&79132704)6 
005 |6)61986040309163S 
[ IS ADM} 

)6)6+ all? 9 1 1 1 S a gng ; fllolMfeSM 
p> <aAACE24*>lc 

p>a20O|61faTwain,+bMark,*fl835-191u.+: 
p>>12Q0161faTwain,fbHark,^fl835-mO.+: 



123 
123' 



Sawyer 



|6Q-auS+bDLC+cl9_791115 
)61' aUSfbDLc4=cl986O403 
.a US+bDLC^C 1 9 B 6 04 3 
p>'aHis Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, 1979, cl9S0:+bt.p. 
the complete texts of The adventures of Ton Sawyer . . . ) 

Figure 8. Personal Name-Title. 



■es of Tom Sawyer 



{containing 



OSHAPC 



Leader/ 05=n, /17=n 
001 )6|6no)68 9 1 2 5 7116 
005 (61619890920061455 

008 W090189n ! |6acannaab)6|6)6|6|6p]616|6)6)6| apaaa|6)6)6|6|6c 

Too !LotaTwatnrMarJc,*dl835-1910.*tAdventures of Tom Sawyer. flHungarian 
aTwain, Mark,+dl835-1910.+tTom Sawyer kalandjai 
aHis Tom Sawyer kalandjai, 1959. 



400 10' 
670 )6)6: 



UHIHARC 



001 )6)6nol689012571)6 
005 )6)619890920061455 
015 [ISADN] 

100 p>faH890901aengi QlQ316l616l6ba 

240 ^|l"o^l|aTwain,+bMark,+fl835-1910.+1230)6p T aAdventures of Tom 

Sawyer ^mHungarian 
440 pp+6z25230+1200H+aTwain,+bMark,+fl83S-1910.+1230)6)6+aTom Sawyer 

kalandjai 
440 )6)6+ 6z25230+8hjiri 
801 )63<faUS*bDLC*cl2890901 
801 |63±aUS+bDLC+cl9890920 
810 |&lf4aHis Tom Sawyer kalandjai, 1959. 

Figure 9a. Personal Name-Title (with Reference from Title in Another Language). 

"form" titles or distinctive titles. Perhaps record above, and it is unci ear whether this 

the best possibility lies with a word-recogrn- link could be provided in the course at 

tion routine that examines USMARC lxx *t conversion manipulation, 
and 4k. Figure 10 illustrates the problem. Figures 1 la and 1 lb illustrate the pnn- 

Note the interrecord link (*3) in field cipal problem encountered with "sen al- 

540 referencing the authority record like" authority headings. Because the re are 

number far the heading traced (cf. figure no UNIMARC fields currently defined lor 

8). This information is not in the USMARC serials treatment data (USMARC 64x 
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OSHAPC 

Leader/ 05=c, /I7=n 
001 M6n|6|68 8 04 1 591|6 
005 16)619900227160945 

008 |6)605168Sn f &c*nniiWWWWW\W**m>m 
040 )6)6*aDI/C+cDLC+dDLC 

100 10-aTwain, Hark, +dlS35-19 10. +tCelebrated jumping frog of Calaveras 

. -lFrench fc English 
400 lo-aTwain, Hark , +<J1835-1910. +tJumping frog 

400 lo^aTwain, Mark, *<JI835-1910 . +tCrenouille sauteuse du comt e de Calaveras 
670 PK+aflis The jumping frog, 1987, cl9BS:+bp. 26 [La grenouille sauteuse du 
comt_e de Calaveras) 



001 |6|6n|6|688041591)6 
005 )6|619900227160945 
015 [ISADNJ 

100 P|i+aiS880516aeng[flia2MJ6Jlfe6a 
152 pfr a*ACR2*blc 

240 B16+12Oal61+aTvain,+oMark,+flS3S-191O.+123O1610+aCelebrated jumping frog of 

Calaveras County .+n French i English 
440 )6)6fl200j61+aTwain,+bHark,+f 1835-1910. + 1230p|6faJumping frog 
440 P^6z0123o+1200pl+aTVai ni +bMark,+f 1835-19 io. +12 aop^aGrenoullle sauteus 

e du comt e de Calaveras 
440 )616+6z01230+~8fre 
801 |60^aUS+bDLC+cl9880516 
801 )61< aUS+bDLC+cl9900227 
801 )61 "aUS+bDLC+cl9900227 

810 )6)6+aHis The jumping frog, 1987, cl985:+bp. 26 (La grenouille sauteuse du 
comt_e de Calaveras) 



Figure 9b. Personal Name-Title (with Reference from Title in Another Language). 



USHARC 



Leader/05=n, /17=n 
001 |6)6n)6|68 2 7 9 5 7 0|6 
005 16)619840322000000 

008 16)606 1182 n ! pacanna a bP)6|6|!>pp|6)6Wp j a)6aaa»)6b)6bb 

04 JllS+aDLC+cDLC 

100 10-aTwain, Mark,+dl815-19io.+tSelections.+fl982 
400 lOiaTwain, Hark, "dlS35-19io . ^Mississippi writings 
500 lOiaTwain, Mark , +di835-1910 . 4tAdventures of Tom Sawyer 
fi70 $p-&Hls Mississippi writings, C1982. 

670 b|fr+aHis The adventures of Ton Sawyer; The adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn; Hark Twain's sketches J ... 1982. 



ON I MARC 

001 )6)6n|6|68 2 7 9 5 7 0|6 
005 16)619840322000000 
015 [ISADN] 

100 ^)6+al3.820611aapg: 01031SB)S16b fl 
1S2 |6fc+aAACR2+blc 

24 5 llb^l 200)61 AaTwa in, +bKark,+f !B35-19l0.+12352)6+aSelections.+kl982 
440 )6)4+120Q|61taTwain,+hHark r +f 1835-1910. +1230|6)6+aMississippi writings 
540 )6p^32aiiZ2O4+1200)61+aTwain,+bHark,+f 1835-1910. + 123016)6+aAdventures 

of Tout Sawyer 
801 bO+aUS+bDLC+cl9820611 
801 |6lfaUS+bDLC+cl9S40322 
810 p|6+aHis Mississippi writings, C1982. 

BID )61&iaHis The adventures of Tom Sawyer; The adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn; Hark Twain's sketches ; 1982. 



Figure 10. Personal Name-Collective UniformTitle (Linked to Related Record). 
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USHARC 

Leader /05=c, /17=n 
001 bbn»b42025440B 
005 M619881117151711 

008 ^040183n|)6acabbaaa)6W161616)616|6|6|6!a)6anal616161(*16 
040 bb+aDLCfcDIX+dDLC 

100 lO^aTwain, Mark,4=dl835-1910.+tMar)c Twain library 
430 BO-aMark Twain library 

643 BpaBerkeley+bUniversity of California Press 

644 jtb af*5DLC 
64 £ Kb >at*5DLC 
646 |Sb>>as^5DLC 

670 bb+aThe mysterious stranger, [1981] C1969. 

OHIHABC 



001 Kbnb1642025440p 
005 W19881117151711 
015 [ISADN] 

100 B^aiS_B3D401aeng|0_lfi3Jftl6ia6ba 
152 |Sb aAACRZf bic 
154 bb =ab 

240 bb.a200bl+aTwain,+bKark,*flB3 5-1910.tl23abb+aHark Twain library 
430 Bb^aMark Twain library 
801 »0><aUS+bDLC+cl983<M01 
801 |61..aUS+bDLC-'Cl9B81117 
801 »2..aUS+bDLC+cl9BB1117 

810 bbfaThe mysterious stranger, [1981] cl96S. 

Figure 11a. Series and "Series-like" Headings. 



fields), the information is lost. When the 
Library of Congress wrote its LCMARC- 
to-UNIMARC conversion program for 
bibliographic records, a policy decision 
was made to map LCMARC data not de- 
fined in UNIMARC to one of the latter's 
note fields. It would be possible to treat 
serial treatment information in a similar 
fashion, by mapping it into UNIMARC 
field 830 (general cataloger's note). 20 Al- 
ternatively, if UNIMARC s local-use block 
(9xx) were redefined as a mapping region 
for otherwise undefined values in inter- 
change records, serial treatment informa- 
tion might be placed there. 

Conclusion 

The examples discussed above demon- 
strate that simple authority records involv- 
ing one-to-one relationships between 
heading and tracing will generally translate 
from USMARC to UNIMARC without 
difficulty. More complicated relationships, 
such as those that call for the suppression 
of a tracing and the display of a textual 
note, also as a rule can be converted satis- 
factorily. 

Very complex relationships, both be- 
tween heading and tracing and among re- 



lated records, are more problematic. As we 
have seen, coding and conceptual differ- 
ences lie at both ends of any potential 
translation. Many of the most valuable 
links that UNIMARC seeks to establish are 
not presently coded in USMARC records: 
language specification, collective uniform 
title identification, and explicit interreeord 
links appear to be lacking both in the US- 
MARC records examined and the format 
itself. Various explanations for these 
lacunae are apparent; for example, omis- 
sion of data elements for the processing of 
foreign languages and scripts may in part 
reflect past ethnocentrism in Anglo-Amer- 
ican cataloging practice. 

More importantly, the lack of structural 
links among USMARC authority headings 
and records appears rooted in the fact that 
we traditionally have not recorded data 
elements in ways (if at all) that would today 
facilitate such links. For example, in the 
days of manual authority systems, there 
seemed little need for identification of the 
type of uniform title, because the differ- 
ence between a distinctive and a form uni- 
form title was clear to us (if, indeed, we 
bothered to think about it). Similarly, crea- 
tion of explicit, numeric linkages among 
authority records would have seemed 
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USHARC 



Leader/05=c, /17=n 
001 ppnp)68 8 5 6 5 7 0)6 
005 16)619890825081957 

008 pp072889n|pacacaaaa)6pp)6p)6pp|6)6p!apana|6ppp|6)6 
040 pp±aDLC+cDLC+dDLC 

130 pO-aSol. M. Malkin lectureship in bibliography 

410 20-aColunbia University . fbschool of Library Service. ftsol. M. Malkin 1 

ectureship in bibliography 
430 p0±aMalkin lectureship in bibliography 

643 p|6faNev York+bBook Arts Press, School of Library Service, Columbia Uni 

versity in the City of New York 
667 pp+aGive as a quoted note if not already recorded in the body of the e 

ntry. 

670 pli+aWynne, M.G. The rare bk. collections at Yale, cl988:+bt.p. (Third 
Sol. M. Malkin lectureship in bibliography) 



UNIHARC 



001 ppnpp88506570|6 
005 )6pl9890825081957 
015 [ISADN] 

100 JSp+aiS890728aeag ! fiiP-l)a&!tl6tea 
152 jJlt4aAACR2+blc 
154 p|&fac 

23 pW=aSol. Mi Malkin lectureship in bibliography 

440 ]6)6+121002+aColuiiibia University . fbschool of Library Service. +12 3 0J61^aS 

ol . M. Malkin lectureship irv bibliography 
430 pWaMalicin lectureship in bibliography 
801 p0^aUS+bDLC+cl2S90728 
801 pi. .aUS+bDLO 'C 198 9 OS 25 
801 p2; aUS^bDLC+c 1989 0825 

B10 pp+aWynne, M.G. The rare bk. collections at Yale, cl9B8:+bt.p. (Third 

Sol. M. Malkin lectureship in bibliography) 
820 pp+aGive as a quoted note if not already recorded in the body of the e 

ntry. 

Figure lib. Series and "Series-like" Headings. 



meaningless in a paper environment, so 
the only links (other than the redoubtable 
"x" and "xx" references on our cards) were 
those we drew in our minds. With the 
USMARC Format for Authority Data, this 
mindset carried over into asemiautomated 
environment through the creation of 
machine-readable records bearing all the 
information recorded on cards, but con- 
spicuously lacking linkages previously de- 
pendent on human intervention. It is as 
though we assumed that automation would 
magically see to these links once our old 
records were replicated in binary code. In 
this sense then, UNIMARC/Authorities 
represents a rethinking of MARC-based 
authority control systems. Its creators have 
recognized — in large measure because of 
the very complexity of authority control at 
the international level — the need for iden- 
tification of linkages and relationships 
among headings and records in a form that 
can be processed by computers. 

Clearly, extensive enhancement work 



will be necessary if existing USMARC 
authority records are to be made available 
to the international bibliographic commu- 
nity in the UNIMARC format. Perhaps 
sophisticated word-recognition routines 
(for language and title identification) and 
database search-and-link operations (for 
the interrecord links) can be incorporated 
during the conversion process to alleviate 
some of the problems the USMARC rec- 
ords present. Inclusion of such informa- 
tion would both bring USMARC-origi- 
nated records into closer conformity with 
IFLA standards and certainly increase 
their utility to foreign libraries. Further 
research in the problem of conversion of 
USMARC records might emphasize (1) 
thorough identification of desirable UNI- 
MARC elements lacking in USMARC rec- 
ords, (2) frequency of occurrence for each 
lacking data element or relationship, and 
(3) system solutions that would enhance 
USMARC records with a minimum of 
human intervention. 
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At the same time, conversion of US- 
MARC records will pose a number of policy 
questions that will have to be addressed. 
Some of these have been raised in the 
preceding examples. Are certain "house- 
keeping" data elements, such as serial 
treatment information, useful to an inter- 
national audience in converted authority 
records? Should records that include une- 
valuated references be exchanged? And 
what of the numerous US MARC authority 
records whose headings pre-date AACR2 
(e.g., the records in figures 6a-6b) — are 
these to be considered authoritative? 

Finally, more than simply forcing us to 
consider which ad hoc measures will ren- 
der the current USMARC authority file 
usable in UNIMARC, the preceding exer- 
cise should prompt questions about the 
means by which we establish and identify 
relationships in the USMARC authorities 
format itself. Perhaps we should ponder 
UNIMARC-like format changes that 
would permit explicit links among related 
records and headings, and better identify 
data elements we wish our systems to 
manipulate. An encouraging sign in this 
connection is the recent addition of fields 
066 and 880— which will facilitate the pro- 
cessing of alternate script data — to the US- 
MARC authorities format. 21 Furthering 
this trend would add immeasurably to the 
utility of authority records created in US- 
MARC, not only when they are converted 
to UNIMARC, but when they are pro- 
cessed by our own systems as well. 
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The Integrated Library System 
of the 1990s: The OhioLINK 
Experience 

Carol Pitts Hawks 



The Ohio Library and Information Network (OhioLINK) wtU link the 
seventeen state-assisted university libraries in Ohio so that they will appear 
to the user as a single- resource of some nineteen million volumes. Each 
institution will have the same state-of-the-art integrated library system 
feeding into a centralized database. Over the past three yea rs, the OhioLINK 
network of subcommittees completed detailed evaluations of existing inte- 
grated library sys terns, including vendor demonstrations and site visits to 
the users of the systems being investigated. Contract negotiations with 
Innovative Interfaces, Inc., were completed in spring 1991, with implemen- 
tation to begin in July 1991. Tliese activities provided a wealth of information 
on the state of currently available integrated library systems. In this paper, 
experiences are synthesized into an analysis of what is still missing, function- 
ally, from integrated library systems. In particular, concerns that are impor- 
tant to catalogers, acquisitions librarians, and collection management 
librarians are addressed. 



In a presentation in 1985, Richard De 
Gennaro stated that 

The standard keynote speech at library 
technology conferences begins by describ- 
ing, in glowing terms, the wonders of the 
new information processing technology 
and then exhorts the assembled company 
to embrace that technology or be left be- 
hind on the ash heap of the technological 
revolution. 1 
Visionary articles and futuristic papers on 
the prospects and promises of library tech- 
nology have become a standard part of the 
library literature. Today, automation has 
become an integral part of the routine 



r rations of many libraries. In this paper, 
functional requirements of integrated 
library systems are examined. Many are 
currently within reach but not yet com- 
monly available. Particular attention is 
devoted to the missing elements of library 
functionality, specifically concerning ac- 
quisitions, serials control, circulation, cat- 
alog maintenance, collection manage- 
ment, and the online public access catalog 
(OPAC). 

The pace of technological change and 
innovation is phenomenal. De Gennaro 
indicates that "what might have been ac- 
ceptable five years ago is inadequate today, 
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and what looks advanced today will seem 
primitive in five years. As technology im- 
proves and costs go down, we librarians 
demand additional functions and capabili- 
ties and our requirements and expecta- 
tions always exceed the offerings."- The 
request for proposal (RFP) process for ac- 
quiring a system continues to be the pri- 
mary mechanism for ascertaining the func- 
tions available from automated systems. In 
this paper, eight integrated library systems 
are described as they existed or were 
planned in 1989, when the vendors re- 
sponded to the RFP of the Ohio Library 
and Information Network (OhioLINK, 
formerly known as OLIS). 

Background— OhioLINK 

In 1986, the Ohio Hoard of Regents 
formed a Library Study Committee to 
address the problems of library space to 
house increased services and burgeoning 
collections. The board was reacting to a 
combined funding request from the state- 
assisted universities in the amount of $120 
million for construction and renovation of 
libraries. The result of this committee's 
work was the OhioLINK Project, which as 
currently envisioned will: 
l.link university libraries throughout 
the state so that they will appear to the 
user as a single resource of some nine- 
teen million volumes, 

2. be a gateway to the rapidly expanding 
world of information stored in electro- 
nic formats, 

3. allow patrons to learn the status of 
those materials within minutes, with 
delivery of material provided by fax or 
truck within several days, and 

4. have the option of managing the 
purchase of new books and journals in 
a significantly more efficient manner. 3 
Work began in earnest in 1988 with the 

establishment of three committees con- 
cerned with the views of users, librarians, 
and systems managers. In turn, five sub- 
committees were formed to look at the 
specific functional needs of acquisitions 
and serials control; catalog creation and 
maintenance; the online public access cat- 
alog; circulation, interlibrary loan (ILL), 



and document delivery; and collection 
development and management. Ohio- 
LINK's request for information (RF1) was 
released in February 1989 to more than 
sixty vendors with the purpose of soliciting 
information. As a result of information 
gleaned from this process, the OhioLINK 
RFP, consisting of more than 3,000 speci- 
fications, was released to approximately 
fifty vendors in August 1989. Eight ven- 
dors responded to the RFP by the October 
20, 1989, deadline. Innovative Interfaces 
was selected for contract negotiation in 
June 1990. Contract signing occurred in 
May 1991, with system implementation at 
the first-phase universities beginning in 
July 1991. 

Methodology 

The eight systems as they existed or were 
planned in 1989 when the vendors re- 
sponded to the OhioLINK RFP are de- 
scribed in this paper. The vendors ex- 
amined are Ameritech (formerly OCLC 
Local Systems), CARL Systems, Data Re- 
search Associates (DRA), Geac, Innova- 
tive Interfaces Inc. (Ill), NOTIS Systems, 
Unisys, and VTLS. The enhancements de- 
scribed below reflect individual features 
that were not commonly available from 
most of the eight vendors. Individual fea- 
tures that might have become available 
since the submission of the RFP are not 
described. Rather, a specific moment in 
the history of these integrated library sys- 
tems is pinpointed. In addition, it is as- 
sumed that these eight systems reflect the 
general state of the integrated library sys- 
tem marketplace for academic libraries. 
The capabilities and plans of other auto- 
mated library systems are not addressed. 4 
The objective evaluation of RFP re- 
sponses is difficult. First, there are often 
subde differences between answers. Al- 
though some vendors use the terms "not 
available" and "not planned" interchange- 
ably, these responses generally have a 
specific meaning that is applied with some 
consistency within an RFP response from 
a vendor but not necessarily among the 
different vendors. In contrast, the subtle 
differences between an answer of 
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"planned, no date available" and "planned, 
due spring 1990" are apparent. The vendor 
with a due date has at least given some 
preliminarynlanningtothe feature, and it 
usually holds a place on the vendor's 
development calendar. An answer of 
"planned, no date" can be either the ven- 
dor's legitimate acknowledgement that the 
specification has merit and will eventually 
be incorporated or simply a means of in- 
creasing the number of positive responses 
submitted on the RFP. 

Second, there are variations in the 
philosophy each vendor follows when 
completing an RFP. One vendor identified 
every specification not currently available 
as "planned." In addition, that vendor pro- 
vided little or no written elaboration ex- 
cept where specifically required. Such re- 
sponses were evaluated with some hea" " 
skepticism. In comparison, the 
who responds honestly with a mixture of 
"not available" and "not planned" answers 
would be penalized. In another case, a 
remarkable similarity between the ven- 
dors written documentation and the Ohi- 
oLINK specifications was noted. For a 
particular subsystem, the module was al- 
most entirely in planning. Thus, it was as- 
sumed that, if awarded the OhioLINK 
contract, the vendor intended to tailor the 
remainder of development for that mod- 
ule to the OhioLINK specifications. 

Evaluation of responses must also take 
into account the primary market of the 
vendor responding. For example, if the 
vendor primarily serves large research li- 
braries, its system might have many sophis- 
ticated features such as currency conver- 
sion for the acquisitions module. However, 
if the primary clientele is public libraries, 
features such as storage of search state- 
ments in the online catalog might not be 



The vendor's responses sometimes reveal 
a company's proclivity for adding the latest 
technological bells and wfiisties while leaving 
the basic elements of the system incomplete. 
By comparison, another system might 
have covered the fundamentals very well 
but lacked the technological advances that 
generate more excitement. 

Another complicating factor in RFP 




evaluation occurs when a vendor submits 
a response to individuals familiar with the 
system. The evaluation is then compli- 
cated by the users' ability to question the 
responses based on intimate knowledge of 
the system as it exists at their library. This 
can be both an advantage and a disadvantage 
for the particular system vendor. Although 
the evaluation of RFP responses is beset 
with difficulties, librarians should also view 
it as an opportunity to advance the fron- 
tiers of library system functionality. 

RFP Evaluation: 
General Themes 

Although the OhioLINK RFP is divided 
into multiple sections covering i 
modules of the system, several 
ments missing from most systems in use 
occur throughout the document. 
These are the provision of documentation 
in machine-readable form, and the availa- 
bility of microcomputer and word pro- 
cessing features such as windowing and 
spell-checking capabilities. 

Documentation in 
Machine-Readable Form 

OhioLINK identified two ways in which 
online documentation was deemed highly 
desirable: the ability to load the automated 
system documentation into a full- text file 
made accessible from various components 
of the system and the capability of ac- 
cessing online versions of manuals, cata- 
loging rules, format guides, etc., without 
exiting from the current process. Although 
system documentation was available on- 
line from five of the eight vendors (CARL, 
DRA, Geac, III, NOTIS), no vendor had 
taken the next step to develop interfaces 
with library users beyond the usual help 
screens. Thus the "spirit" of the specifica- 
tion as envisioned by OhioLINK planners 
was not met. 

Although several of the vendors an- 
swered "available" to the second specifica- 
tion (the ability to consult online catalog- 
ing tools through "windowing"), the access 
they proposed was generally limited to 
viewing valid codes for cataloging fixed 
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fields or online help screens. A project, the 
Cataloger's Assistant, reported by the 
OCLC Online Computer Library Centers 
Office of Research in its 1990 annual re- 
port comes closer to the intention of these 
specifications than the responses of the 
OhioLINK bidders. This prototype system 
is based on a Macintosh computer and 
provides access to the machine -readable 
versions of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion, the Library of Congress Subject 
Headings and the OCLC Online Union 
Catalog. 3 Of the vendors responding to 
OhioLINK, DRA seemed closest to the 
desired features in its plans to use DEC 
Windows in its programming. Little detail 
was provided by other vendors that were 
planning such access in the future. 

Word Processing Features 

Word processing features such as window- 
ing and spell-checking capabilities are 
rapidly gaining acceptance due to the 
popularity of such features in the office 
environment. However, incorporation of 
these features into integrated library sys- 
tems has been slow. Staff and users have 
come to expect those same features to 
facilitate their use of library bibliographic 
systems. The OhioLINK specifications 
recognize that such access will compel li- 
braries to use sophisticated microcom- 
puter workstations. NOTIS, VTLS, CARL, 
and DRA can provide, or are developing, 
these proficiencies through the use of in- 
terfaces to sophisticated workstations from 
Sun. IBM, and Macintosh. 

Windowing 

In the cataloging environment, the Ohi- 
oLINK libraries envision the use of win- 
dows for consulting authority files without 
leaving the record being processed, trans- 
ferring duplicate data between records 
using a clipboard (or cut-and-paste) fea- 
ture, displaying a database record and a 
potential duplicate record for comparison 
of fields, displaying cross-references and 
relevant subdivisions during subject 
authority work, and displaying relevant 
portions of cataloging rules while editing a 
problematic record. In the interlibrary 



loan area, windowing would permit the 
simultaneous display of patron interlibrary 
loan requests while searching the Ohi- 
oLINK database, OCLC, and other 
databases to verify the request. In acquisi- 
tions and serials control, windows would 
facilitate the selection of an appropriate 
vendor from the vendor file while the 
order is displayed on the terminal. Charles 
Hildreth has predicted increased use of 
what he calls '"WIMPs' (Windows, Icons, 
Menus, and Pointers) at the user interface" 
in the online catalog as well. 6 Overwhelm- 
ingly, the vendors' responses to these 
various specifications concerning window- 
ing for cataloging were that such access 
was planned through further development 
of workstation capabilities. NOTIS' plans 
for a technical services workstation holds 
the greatest promise in this area and will 
incorporate products such as an online ver- 
sion of the cataloging rules when it be- 
comes available. Interestingly enough, the 
noncataloging specifications regarding 
windowing were met with at least five "not 
available" or "not planned" answers. When 
an answer of "planned" was given, gener- 
ally no due date was set. However, VTLS 
is developing an intelligent front end for 
users. In addition, Unisys is marketing a 
personal computer-based tutorial that in- 
terfaces directly with an OPAC and uses 
windows. Nevertheless, it appears that the 
majority of the vendors do not anticipate 
extending these windowing capabilities 
beyond cataloging. PC-based workstations 
are more costly tSan dumb terminals, but 
die benefits in productivity and service 

Spelling Checker 

The OhioLINK specifications call for a 
sophisticated, language-sensitive spelling 
checker to alert the technical services staff 
to typographical errors during editing and 
manual inputting of records in acquisitions 
as welt as in cataloging. The specific fea- 
tures of this spelling checker incorporate 
the ability to add or delete new words from 
the dictionary, the ability to offer sug- 
gested spellings for the misspelled word, 
the ability to report spelling errors in re- 
port form as well as online, and the ability 
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to define fields against which the spelling 
eheckerwill be run. Essentially, the vendor 
responses to this specification were "not 
available" and "not planned," Conversely, 
CARL indicated that it is considering such 
a feature, but only for its UnCover pro- 
duct, which involves the keying of table -of- 
eontents data into a database. Geac makes 
available an online dictionary for consulta- 
tion, but the process is not an interactive 
one and the system cannot detect misspel- 
lings. 

In the OPAC section of the specifica- 
tions, a spelling checker that could be in- 
voked by the user was required. Specifi- 
cally, the feature was expected to identify 
misspellings and variant spellings in 
searches and allow corrections without 
beginning a new search. The vendors' re- 
sponses and in general their objections to 
this particular specification were strongly 
worded. Ill, NOTIS, and Unisys suggested 
that authority control with cross-refer- 
ences was a better answer to this potential 
problem. Ill also advocated the success of 
its "synonymization" feature, which is 
transparent to the user and makes it possi- 
ble for users to input variant words (such 
as "theater" and "theatre") and have the 
system automatically retrieve what is de- 
sired. The extremely large vocabulary in 
large research libraries would, unfortu- 
nately, defeat even the most sophisticated 
spelling checker. Walt Crawford suggested 
that lists of synonyms or online thesauri 
that can be consulted by the searcher who 
is not obtaining results might be the better 
solution. 6 Regardless of the method even- 
tually selected, OhioLINK support con- 
tinues for the fundamental principle that 
users should receive transparent or unob- 
trusive assistance in overcoming spelling 
deficiencies or typing errors. 

rfp evaluation: catalog 
Creation and Maintenance 

Three major issues emerge from the analy- 
sis of the catalog creation and maintenance 
section of the OhioLINK specifications: 
augmented bibliographic records, includ- 
ing specialized access points and content 
information; the input, storage, retrieval, 



and display of non-Roman alphabets; and 
an automated review process to enhance 
quality control for cataloging. 

Augmented Bibliographic Records 

Although the OhioLINK RFP does not 
explore the topic of augmented biblio- 
graphic records in great detail, the debate 
surrounding whether to augment biblio- 
graphic records with tables of contents and 
indexes rages on. Most recently, the issue 
of whether or not to enhance has created 
active debate on the Public-Access Com- 
puter Systems Forum (PACS-L) managed 
by Charles Bailey at the University of 
Houston. 7 

The fundamental questions in this de- 
bate are: "Can we enhance our standard 
records to improve online subject search- 
ing? And, even if we can, should we?" 8 The 
overall goal must be that "we do not in- 
crease the effort and expense of record 
creation unless we are gaining enhance- 
ments that cannot otherwise be achieved 
through good online catalog design or 
through improvements in our subject 
access tools." 9 On the one hand, adminis- 
trators are pushing for "simplification" and 
minimal cataloging to reduce backlogs and 
manage the avalanche of published mate- 
rial. On the other hand, OPAC fans remark 
how wonderful it would be to have more 
entries and more notes. Walt Crawford 
concludes that "budgetary realities suggest 
that libraries can either include more 
items in online catalogs or enhance the 
contents of some items, but probably not 
both." 10 

The OhioLINK Project seeks to expe- 
dite the development of this enhancement 
by specifying the capability to optically 
scan printed cards, catalogs, and tables of 
contents. A digital page-scanning system 
would automatically read selected tables of 
contents, edit and format the contents 
based on rules programmed into the scan- 
ning software, and identify the appropriate 
catalog record to which the data are to be 
attached. CARL is engaged in the most 
active pursuit of this feature, related to the 
UnCover database, with a due date of 
winter 1990. Essentially, the other vendors 
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responded with "not available" and "not 
planned" answers. 

Input, Storage, Retrieval and 
Display of Non-Roman Alphabets 

The provision of access to non-Roman al- 
phabets is a problem that, until recently, 
was of consequence to only a very small 
segment of libraries, primarily research li- 
braries. Those research libraries usually 
have materials in these languages that are 
available nowhere else in the United 
States. With the increased availability of 
online catalogs via the Internet computer 
network, demand from scholars for access 
to these collections is increasing. In addi- 
tion, the public libraries in this country are 
responding to the needs of a larger popu- 
lation of users whose language needs span 
the globe. Additionally, vendors are now 
experiencing pressure to support this fea- 
ture as they expand their markets overseas. 
Romanization of Cyrillic alphabets has 
been very successful, resulting in im- 
proved access. However, the pressure is 
increasing to provide bibliographic access 
via vernacular scripts in Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Korean, etc. 

Although display and printing of non- 
Roman characters are largely dependent 
on the output devices available, efforts 
persist to surmount the challenge of online 
e ntry of non-Roman characte rs , Characte r 
entry and encoding are still the fundamen- 
tal hurdle in this area. As Crawford states: 
Non-Roman characters represent a whole 
range of problems, depending on the 
script involved. Some go from right to left 
rather than from left to right; some require 
much more detailed displays than Roman 
characters; some involve tens of thousands 
of character images. 11 
OCLC, the Research Libraries Infor- 
mation Network (RLIN), and UTLAS 
have done extensive work in the provision 
of East Asian vernacular (Chinese, Ja- 
panese, and Korean) through their sys- 
tems. Great progress has also been made 
with Hebrew characters. Libraries must 
prepare for a future in which terminals will 
display these special characters and dia- 
critics clearly and economically by retain- 
ing the characters in the database. 



Because of the needs of Ohio libraries, 
the issue of non-Roman alphabets was 
covered extensively in the OhioLINK 
specifications. The specifications require 
the ability to accept, store, retrieve, search, 
and display non- Roman character sets. Re- 
flecting the current state of this issue, most 
of the vendors suggested a research-and- 
development effort with the OhioLINK 
project concerning original -language dis- 
plays. Standardization is the major deter- 
minant for vendors such as Unisys, which 
planned delivery of Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, and Hebrew as early as winter 
1990. Much progress has been made with 
these four alphabets because they are cur- 
rently standardized by the National Infor- 
mation Standards Organization (NISO) or 
are under consideration. Progress has also 
been one result of the work of biblio- 
graphic networks such as OCLC, RLIN, 
and UTLAS . The vendors' future develop- 
ment in this area will be driven by the work 
that these networks pursue as well as by 
alphabets brought under NISO standardi- 
zation. On the other hand, VTLS was ac- 
tively developing Cyrillic languages due to 
its contract with the Lenin State Library in 
the USSR. Libraries and automated sys- 
tems have only touched the tip of the tee- 
tars where no n -Roman alphabets are 
concerned. The future challenge of incor- 
porating them in a general database is for- 
midable. 

Review Process to Enhance 
Quality Control for Cataloging 

As systems have assumed a larger role in 
the provision of access to library resources, 
increased attention has been focused on 
the quality, completeness, and accuracy of 
the database. Afthough systems provide a 
number of automatic error-detection 
routines, such as determining the absence 
or presence of certain types of data, re- 
cords are reviewed by fewer staff members 
in an automated environment, and the ac- 
curacy of information cannot usually be 
determined by a computer. Errors that are 
not detected by the automated system can 
go uncorrected indefinitely. 12 Errors that 
occur in access points are of the utmost 
consequence because "even the tiniest 
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error . . . may prevent retrieval of that in- 
formation entirely and forever." 13 
However, quality control and '"reasonable 
care' [are] not agonizing perfectionism." 14 
While it is difficult to ignore the potential 
for errors that occur in less critical fields, 
most libraries cannot afford perfection. 

To achieve this balance, the OhioLINK 
specifications are designed to save and 
route records for review automatically 
based on a table of options such as pass- 
word or authorization level. Such a table 
could automatically save and route the 
work of a new or junior cataloger to a more 
senior cataloger, or the system could be 
programmed to route a particular type of 
record (bibliographic, holdings, authority) 
or a record in which a predefined number 
of errors was identified. 

As expected, these features were 
largely "not available" from, or "not 
planned" by the various vendors. DRA 
came closest to meeting the spirit of these 
specifications by supporting an automatic- 
review process controlled by the authori- 
zation level of the operator. The other ven- 
dors generally supported automatic rout- 
ing of all new cataloging or routing based 
on the issuance of a specific command 

RFP Evaluation: Online Public 
Access Catalog 

Although many of the issues presented 
above have a direct impact on the OPAC, 
the issues presented in this section deal 
specifically with features that OhioLINK 
libraries have prescribed as necessary for 
patrons' use. These include storage of 
search statements; provision of bibliogra- 
phies in standard, user-selected formats; 
provision of computer-assisted instruction; 
availability of a design tool; and linkage of 
journal citations with holdings data. 

Storage of Search Statements 

The fundamental principle underlying the 
storage of search statements is the ability 
to reinitiate searches at a later date. The 
patron could reinitiate a search on com- 
mand, but the system could also periodi- 
cally resubmit stored search statements 



and retrieve matching citations that have 
been added since the last search statement 
submission. In effect, this new version of 
selective dissemination of information can 
be used to maintain a subject or author 
interest profile, which automatically alerts 
the patron to new material matching the 
profile. The most exciting potential for this 
feature is that once the original profile is 
constructed, additional staff and user time 
is not required to advance the identifica- 
tion of new material. 

Although not commonly available in 
1989, the vendor responses to these speci- 
fications were overwhelmingly positive re- 
sulting in answers of "planned, due " 

most often. CARL planned to introduce 
Expert Mode Searching, which would per- 
mit the user to save a search statement 
with access limited by identification num- 
ber and password. The patron would also 
be asked to designate a "not needed after 

" field to expedite the deletion of 

obsolete search statements. VTLS ex- 
pected to support such a feature only on 
its PC-based workstations and specifically 
mentioned its continuing development of 
the capability that allows for the execution 
of the search statement on records added 
since a particular date. However, two of 
the vendors were emphatically opposed to 
this requirement, with one stating that it 
was easier to re-enter the search than to 
search through a database of stored search 
statements for the correct one. 

Provision of Bibliographies in 
Standard, User-selected Formats 

One of the greatest headaches for scholars 
is the formatting and reformatting of bib- 
liographic information into the standard 
citation formats required by various pub- 
lishers. Although many researchers have 
access to data-processing programs such as 
ProCUe that automatically Format these 
bibliographic citations, not all students 
have access to such sophisticated software. 
Thus OhioLINK planners specified that 
the system allow the user to generate a 
bibliography from a search result in a 
variety of standard bibliographic formats, 
including the MLA Bibliography and the 
Chicago Manual of Style. The system 
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would display, download, save to a work- 
space, and print the formatted bibliog- 
raphy. 

At least two vendors misinterpreted the 
intention of this requirement as indicating 
that the library could decide what ele- 
ments were to be included in bibliogra- 
phies and then all patrons would use that 
format. NOTIS provided the most exten- 
sive and accurate answer to this specifica- 
tion, stating that it uses Pro Cite software 
with formats available for the American 
National Standards Institute (ANSI), the 
American Publisher's Association (APA), 
the Modem Language Association Style 
Sheet (MLA), the Chicago Manual of Style 
and Kate L. Turabian's A Handbook for 
Writers. 

Provision of Computer-Assisted 
Instruction 

The terms computer-assisted instruction 
(CAI), computer-based education, and 
computer-based training cover a vast 
sphere of activity occurring in libraries 
today. Projects such as the HyperCard 
staff-training program developed at the 
University of Tennessee, die Information 
Machine and the Index Expert System 
developed at the University of Houston, 
and the Gateway To Information front end 
to the OPAC developed at the Ohio State 
University Libraries fit into the category of 
computer-assisted instruction. However, 
most of these projects to date have been 
instigated by individual libraries, not sys- 
tems vendors. 

Vendor responses to OhioLINK speci- 
fications revealed at least two projects 
under development. Both Geac and Uni- 
sys are developing self- paced demonstra- 
tions of their systems that will be particu- 
larly useful for new users. However, at least 
one vendor indicated that its system was 
not intended as a system for providing in- 
struction in bibliographic research or other 
topics and was so easy to use that CAI 
products were not needed. Crawford pro- 
vides a compelling argument to challenge 
this assertion: 

Online tutorials represent little over- 
head for a system and considerable value 



for the user. Even if a specific tutorial is 
used only once or twice a year, it will prob- 
ably require only as much disk space as one 
bibliographic record and call for only a 
single index entry. Good online tutorials 
offer an inexpensive way to educate users 

Availability of a Design Tool 

In the past, many projects such as online 
tutorials and other computer-based in- 
struction projects were developed by sys- 
tems designers and incorporated in a basic 
system product. To stimulate development 
at the library level, OhioLINK specifica- 
tions require the availability of a design 
tool that can be usedwithout vendor assist- 
ance. For example, such a design tool 
would enable the library to develop search 
flows based on system responses and in- 
form the user that it had performed a 
search in another index. Thus a subject 
search with no results would move auto- 
matically to a title keyword search. Al- 
though most of the vendor responses to the 
general specification concerning the avail- 
ability of a design tool were ^available," it 

vanced system-based knowledge. Ameri- 
tech and Unisys suggested a research and 
development project with OhioLINK, 
while CARL recommended that such a 
tool be provided for use by trained com- 
puter operators at the OhioLINK central 
site. 

Linkage of Journal Citations 
with Holdings Data 

Given the expanding use of online 
databases as a basic tool in the inquiry 
process, library patrons are increasingly 
approaching serial literature from the ar- 
ticle-specific level Patrons are rarely 

concerned with how a title has been cata- 
loged or whether the library owns a partic- 
ular volume or issue of a serial. Rather, 
they want to determine whether or not the 
library has a desired article. 18 
To this end, OhioLINK patrons should be 
able to determine local and OhioLINK- 
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wide holdings and availability of items re- 
trieved through a search of the catalog. For 
example, when a citation is retrieved from 
a citation database search, holdings and 
availability can be determined as a second 
step in the search process but without re- 
quiring the user to enter the journal title 
separately. 

The CARL system has addressed this 
issue most completely for the titles held in 
the UnCover database and those indexes 
that have been folded in or linked to Un- 
Cover. The strength of the CARL system 
lies in the relationship of check-in records 
to actual journal contents. NOT IS has.- also 
made progress in this area with the release 
of its Multiple Database Access System 
(MDAS) in 1990. MDAS allows NOTIS 
system users to search locally mounted 
databases with the same commands that 
they use to search the online catalog and 
then display local location, call number, 
order status, and holdings information for 
the journal in the OPAC. 17 Although In- 
novative Interfaces was still in the planning 
stage of this feature, the company viewed 
this as one of the most exciting parts of 
Ohio LINK. Specifically, the location of an 
individual article would be provided seam- 
lessly to the user through the linkage of the 
serials control module with the journal 
holdings file in the public catalog. Despite 
the fact that this specification was not 
widely available in 1989, it is ranked high 
on the list of enhancements for most 
vendors. 

rfp e valuation: circulation, 
Interlibrary Loan, and Document 
Delivery 

This portion of the RFP deals with a fun- 
damental building block of the OhioLINK 
system. Through interlibrary loan and 
document delivery, the OhioLINK system 
plans to provide transparently library 
materials from the combined holdings of 
the state -assisted universities to scholars 
and researchers throughout Ohio. For ex- 
ample, a researcher from the University of 
Cincinnati can locate, request, and receive 
material from the University of Toledo 
within seventy-two hours. 



OhioLINK Loans 

The term OhioLINK loans is applied ex- 
clusively to the process of borrowing and 
loaning material among the OhioLINK li- 
braries. When a patron initiates a checkout 
request for a title not held by the local 
library but owned within the OhioLINK 
system, the material in book form is 
planned for delivery within seventy-two 
hours, including items located in storage 
facilities. Journal articles are planned for 
delivery daily via telefacsimile or in digital 
form. The system is expected to evaluate 
the patron's status before approving the 
checkout or renewal. If the transaction is 
blocked, the patron will be prompted for 
an appropriate action, e.g., return the 
book, contact the circulation desk, etc. If 
the patron has requested delivery, the sys- 
tem will indicate the method of delivery, 
e.g., via campus mail or delivery to the 
patrons library for pickup. The system will 
track the progress of the delivery of the 
loan by assigning appropriate transit codes 
allowing the library to know where its 
material is at any given time. When an item 
is returned to a library other than the one 
from which it was checked out, the mate- 
rial can be discharged and assigned a tran- 
sit code, thus relieving the patron of re- 
sponsibility for the item. When the item 
reaches its home location, the transit code 
can be deleted. 

In cases where the user locates a jour- 
nal citation in an auxiliary database for an 
article that is not available in the patron's 
local library, the system will automatically 
respond with a menu-based ILLworkform 
to facilitate the delivery of the document 
to the patron. The menu-based workform 
will contain only those fields the patron 
needs to complete, such as the biblio- 
graphic citation, maximum charge willing 
to pay, expiration date of the request, and 
source of the citation. The patron's work- 
form will be reconfigured into a staff work- 
form when it is retrieved by the ILL de- 
partment. A cover page including fields for 
citation, patron information, date and time 
request was made, and the method of 
delivery requested by the patron will be 
printed by the system to accompany each 
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journal article or chapter of a book being 
delivered. The cover page also will include 
blank fields to be completed by staff, such 
as date and time of fax transmission. 

From the vendor responses it was ap- 
parent that supporting interlibrary bans as 
envisioned by OhioLINK was only 
"planned" for most systems in 1989. For 
example, transit codes beyond the basics of 
"in process" and "in cataloging" were not 
commonly available. However, the NOTIS 
system was developing an interlibrary loan 
module that would interface with the 
circulation component and would provide 
many of these requirements. The idea of 
providing cover pages to accompany ar- 
ticle delivery was virtually nonexistent, 
with only four vendors answering 
"planned" and the remaining four answer- 
ing "not available." Much work remains to 
bring this aspect of the OhioLINK system 
to fruition. 

Interlibrary Lending and 
Borrowing Outside OhioLINK 

Due to the size of the OhioLINK database 
(approximately nineteen million volumes) , 
it is expected that a large proportion of the 
ILL needs of the institutions will be met 
within the system. In fact, at the Florida 
Center for Library Automation, which 
serves Florida state universities, 68 per- 
cent of the interlibrary borrowing and 
lending is reciprocal within the state. 18 
Nevertheless, OhioLINKs commitment 
to participation in external interlibrary 
loan systems, particularly OCLC and 
National Library of Medicine (NLM), is 
reflected in RFP specifications that sup- 
port electronic transmission of ILL re- 
quests to these external databases. The 
gains made through patron initiation of 
interlibrary loan requests would be ob- 
viated if OhioLINK were unable to trans- 
fer electronically those requests to OCLC 
or NLM as needed. The features sought 
for OhioLINK loans such as cover pages to 
accompany journal articles were required 
for external ILL processing as well. 

Ill, Ameritech and NOTIS were the 
most outspoken in their support for inter- 
faces with external interlibrary loan data- 



bases. However, the issue of whether for- 
matted information could be uploaded and 
downloaded between the local system and 
the external database still needs to be ex- 
plored. DRA showed strong support for 
the NISO Interlibrary Loan Data Ele- 
ments Standard Z39.63, indicating its in- 
tention to implement once the standard 
was approved and adopted. Only two ven- 
dors indicated that interfaces with OCLC 
and NLM were "not available." 



Copyright Compliance and 
Monitoring 

As cooperative collection development 
and access to information via citation 
databases increases, the role of libraries in 
guarding against infringement of copyright 
when requesting photocopies of journal 
articles will intensify and become more 
time consuming. It is imperative that fu- 
ture automated systems include mecha- 
nisms to monitorthis activity andalert staff 
to potential violations. Passive reports 
listing requests for titles that approach the 
copyright limit require staff review to de- 
tect violations of free use. 19 Instead, Ohi- 
oLINK's approach is a proactive one, in 
which the operator is alerted to requests 
that exceed fair use as they are being 
processed so that methods such as com- 
pensation to the Copyright Clearance 
Center (CCC) can be used to comply with 
the copyright law. Menu-based workforms 
to simplify copyright compliance may ap- 
pear on the screen for staff completion in 
interlibrary loan as well as in reserve room 
operations'. Reserve room records include 
data on die status of copyright permission 
for the copies such as "on-order from a 
copyright clearinghouse," "writing for per- 
mission," and "permission received and 
filed." CARL comes closest to meeting 
these specifications due to an arrangement 
with the CCC in connection with the Un- 
Cover project. At least four vendors re- 
sponded "not available" with no additional 
explanation of plans to provide this en- 
hancement. Those vendors who re- 
sponded with an answer of "planned" also 
did not provide details. 
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Patron- initiated Functions 

In a recent message to the PACS-L Forum 
concerning the Illinois library network IL- 
LINET, Bernard Sloan reported that pa- 
tron-initiated circulation transactions for 
November 1990 totalled 41,485. 20 These 
statistics support the belief that patron-in- 
itiated circulation is, and will be, a very 
popular feature of any automated system. 
The OhioLINK specifications stipulate a 
number of functions that can be initiated 
by the patron without staff interaction, in- 
cluding the ability to list items checked out 
to the patron and to renew materials. In 
addition, the system will block the renewal 
of material if exception conditions such as 
holds are detected and inform the patron 
of action required. 

Although most of the OhioLINK ven- 
dors planned to permit patrons to display 
a list of the material checked out to them, 
several vendors exhibited more hesitation 
about patron-initiated functions such as 
renewal. For example, III expressed con- 
cern about public relations issues that 
might mitigate against having patrons 
process their own transactions as well as 
concern about how to protect patron pass- 
words. DRA as well planned to limit most 
of these functions to staff only. On the 
other hand, CARL, reflecting the 
"planned" response of many of the other 
vendors, anticipated the release of a com- 
ponent in summer 1990 dealing with user- 
driven interlibrary loan that would meet 
most of these specifications. Unisys and 
VTLS had most of these features in their 
existing systems. 

As an obvious extension of the concept 
of patron-initiated functions, the Ohio- 
LINK project supports the use of elec- 
tronic mail and other means for patrons to 
interact with participating libraries. Pa- 
trons should be allowed to send signed or 
anonymous messages to the system ex- 
pressing their complaints or offering sug- 
gestions. Ideally, the electronic mail sys- 
tem would be interactive with the catalog 
and other subsystems , allowing users and 
staff to transfer information located in the 
system to the electronic mail component 
to avoid rekeying of data. Patrons should 
be encouraged to place holds on material 



not currently available and to suggest 
items to be purchased. Finally, patrons 
should be given the opportunity to ask for 
reference assistance without coining to the 
library. 31 The primary advantages of elec- 
tronic mail systems used in this manner are 
the savings in time and money; the ability 
to access the system from anywhere at any 
time, regardless of the library's location or 
hours of operation; and the immediate 
delivery of electronic mail. 22 

Although all the vendors responded 
that electronic mail systems were available 
with their systems, it was not clear to the 
OhioLINK planners that these systems 
were extensive enough to permit staff-to- 
user and user-to-staff communication at 
the levels required by OhioLINK. NOTIS 
proposed a somewhat different approach 
to this specification by recommending the 
development of electronic mail interfaces 
that would connect the universities' exist- 
ing electronic mail systems. However, in a 
multi-institutional environment like Ohio- 
LINK, this could mean seventeen unique 
interfaces. In addition, any change of 
e-mail systems on an individual campus 
would require the development of a new 
interface to maintain the system proposed 
by NOTIS. 

rfp evaluation: acquisitions and 
Serials Control 

In acquisitions and serials control, the five 
areas that require attention include the 
conversion of existing records to a new 
system, interfaces with a variety of vendors 
and products, a refined secondary search 
match for duplicate detection, enhanced 
serials check-in, and serials renewal pre- 
diction and cost projections. 

Conversion of Existing Records 

Because a number of the OhioLINK li- 
braries have already completed the tedious 
process of converting bibliographic, hold- 
ings, and check-in parameter data into an 
automated system, a general specification 
was included in the RFP to provide for the 
automated conversion of these records to 
the new system. Although the specifica- 
tions call for the conversion of order 
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records as well as serial check-in records, 
the high cost of conversion and the inevi- 
table loss of information led to a decision 
by the Acquisitions/Serials Control Sub- 
committee to emphasize the importance of 
the serials check-in records and concede to 
vendor concerns that order conversion is 
not worth the time and effort required. 
Jean Houghton coined the phrase "pay- 
ment system migration" for the process of 
electronically moving payment his tones 
from one automated system to another. 52 
Although not covered by the OhioLINK 
specifications, the ability to transfer these 
histories would greatly enhance the collec- 
tion management analyses that are antici- 
pated with OhioLINK without having to 
wait the requisite num!>er of years to build 
that data into a new system. 

The vendor responses to this specifica- 
tion have been predictable. Custom pro- 
gramming for each unique system to be 
converted was proposed with costs for 
such a project not included in the Ohi- 
oLINK Did. VTLS was particularly confi- 
dent that conversion could be completed 
through custom programming to map data 
from any system into the coded and free 
text fields of the US MARC Format for 
Holdings and Location. Others such as 
NOTIS were more emphatic in their "not 
available" answers. 

Interfaces 

CD-ROM and online products such Boofa 
in PriiU Pins for publisher availability, 
Baker & Taylor's BT LINK for inventory 
availability, and Faxon's BookQuest and Se- 
rialsQuest for out-of-print and serial back 
issues are appearing in acquisitions and 
serials departments as stand-alone tools. 
"The full value of CD-ROM products will 
not be realized until they are completely 
integrated into technical service opera- 
tions." 24 As a result, one of OhioLINK's 
goals is greater integration of these tools 
with the automated acquisitions and serials 
control system. The ability to download 
relevant information would eliminate the 
tedious verification and rekeying of data 
and reduce keying errors. In addition, the 
library is often precluded from using the 



electronic transmission features of these 
products because no interface with the 
acquisitions system exists. 

Libraries should be able to issue cancel- 
lations, claims, and orders to vendors 
without leaving their automated systems. 
In response, systems should accept the 
online acknowledgement of these items, as 
well as status reports and claim responses, 
by automatically recording them in the 
library's system. At this stage in the auto- 
mation of the claiming process, "only the 
first half of the transmission has been au- 
tomated. There is automated support for 
sending claims to the vendor, but no such 
support exists for handling the vendors 
response," 25 

DRA provided the most encouraging 
answer to these specifications, indicating a 
current project with Baker & Taylor to 
transmit orders and receive acknowledge- 
ments electronically. NOTIS was working 
on the acknowledgement of orders, can- 
cellations, and claims with Faxon and 
EBSCO. CARL planned to release a new 
feature to facilitate the online transmission 
of claims and cancellation files to major 
vendors. NOTIS has also worked with 
Southwest Missouri State University and 
Blackwell North America to load new title 
announcements, including author, title, 
and subject descriptor, into a local area 
network environment. One can hope that 
the next step will be to incorporate these 
announcements into the OPAC or acquisi- 
tions system. 

Online access to binders' automated 
systems with downloading and uploading 
capabilities as well as interfaces with insti- 
tutional accounting systems were specified 
in the OhioLINK RFR An online interface 
between the integrated library system's 
binding module and the vendor's auto- 
mated system would eliminate the need 
for transferring information on paper. In 
addition, the library could more effectively 
track the progress of material at the bind- 
ery in response to patron requests for ma- 
terial. CARL was the only vendor who had 
an existing interface with a binder's system, 
specifically the Denver Book Bindery. The 
majority of the other vendors responded 
that this specification was "planned," 
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usually involving custom programming as 
needed. 

Interfaces with institutional accounting 
offices offer many opportunities to elimi- 
nate duplication of effort while improving 
the accuracy and synchronization of finan- 
cial records. Because the library's internal 
system is an unofficial record, the often 
painstaking information recorded in it 
must become part of the official system, 
usually through a paper trail. Reconcilia- 
tion of the official accounting reports with 
internal records rarely occurs in a timely 
fashion. Unfortunately, the barriers to 
communication between accounting sys- 
tems are not always technical. There are 
many cases of the library being prepared 
to pursue this development but the insti- 
tutional accounting office being resistent 
and adamant about the retention of long- 
standing paper methods. Again, custom 
programming is usually required For most 
vendors to develop interfaces with the my- 
riad accounting systems encountered in 
institutional accounting offices. Both Uni- 
sys and NOTIS have existing interfaces 
with a single user. 

Refined Secondary Search Match 
for Duplicate Detection 

The first level of automatic duplicate de- 
tection occurs when a match on a title 
identifies a potential duplicate. However, 
for acquisitions and serials work with many 
common titles, this first level of detection 
is often inadequate. The OhioLINK speci- 
fications require a secondary search match 
using full or truncated author or main 
entry fields (Ixx), publisher, and date. Al- 
though success in this area has eluded ven- 
dors for many years, it would appear from 
the vendor responses that progress is being 
made. For example, CARL uses an algo- 
rithm that compares OCLC number, Li- 
International Standard Book Number/In- 
ternational Standard Serial Number, 
author, and title to determine potential 
duplicates. However, the process pro- 
posed by Geac comes closer to the goals of 
the OhioLINK requirement. Once a du- 
plicate is located at the first level of detec- 



tion, the operator will issue a command to 
search and compare the additional data 
elements of the two or more matching 
records. Only those records that continue 
to have matching elements are reported. 
The majority of the vendors simply pre- 
sent a list of potential duplicates {based on 
title matching) that the operator must 
evaluate. 

Enhanced Serials Check-in 

Three of the OhioLINK specifications re- 
flect needed improvements in serials 
check-in — the implementation of the Se- 
rials Industry Systems Advisory Com- 
mittee (SISAC) barcode, an alert to 
prompt the revision of check-in parame- 
ters, and the ability to upload serials hold- 
ings to union lists. The SISAC "barcodes 
on individual issues offer the possibility of 
scanning and automatically checking in is- 
sues, and so alleviate some of the danger 
of operator error." 26 The standard is in the 
final stages of approval. Kluwer. Elsevier, 
and Pergamon already either print the bar- 
code on issues or are committed to its 
provision in the near future. Vendor re- 
sponses to the requirement for support of 
the SISAC barcode reveal a "wait-and-see" 
attitude that is not uncommon until a 
standard is fully accepted. DRA expressed 
the sentiment behind most of the vendor 
responses by indicating its commitment to 
implementing SISAC standards, once ap- 
proved. 

In another enhancement to serials 
check-in, OhioLINK specifications re- 
quire the provision of an alert that check-in 
parameters might need to be revised based 
on past receipt patterns. There has been 
much discussion in the serials community 
about overclaiming as a result of auto- 
mated serials control systems. A delicate 
balance is required to maintain credibility 
with subscription agents and publishers 
while remaining fiscally accountable for 
serial expenditures and receipts. James 
Rash has asserted that mechanisms to pre- 
dict the next issue should be accurate for 
90 percent of the tides received. However, 
he indicates that, in reality, most are only 
60 percent effective. Understandably, "a 
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system that cannot accurately predict the 
next issue of a serial cannot reliably indi- 
cate when that issue is overdue and should 
be claimed." 27 

Vendor responses to this specification 

of the issue. With the exception of CARL, 
the "planned" or "available" answers dealt 
only with the ability to maintain receipt 
history online. However, CARL's "spin- 
ning" feature comes closest to dealing with 
the difficulties in determining predictions. 
"Spinning" copies the previous year's re- 
ceipt pattern to the next year, thus elimi- 
nating some of the guesswork inherent in 
the prediction process. Unfortunately, this 
process alone does not take into account 
internal or external circumstances that 
have affected the receipt of the title apart 
from its publication pattern. 

Finally, the OhioLINK specifications 
require the ability to upload serials hold- 
ings from local systems to the OCLC 
Union List Svstem; the NLM SERHOLD 
database; and other regional, local, and 
campus serials lists. Growing recognition 
that access is a realistic alternative to 
ownership, as well as the increased access 
to citation databases linked with journal 
holdings in the OPAC, has caused libraries 
to pay increased attention to the complete- 
ness and accuracy of serial holdings in their 
local systems. Legitimate fears that librar- 
ies will abandon their commitment to bib- 
liographic networks such as OCLC and 
RLIN are being extended to the main- 
tenance of union lists as well. This upload 
capability is the only way in which libraries 
can maintain their commitment to union 
lists on a long-term basis. Ideally, when a 
local systems detailed check-in is com- 
pleted, the information can be collapsed 
and transmitted to a regional, state, or a 
national database. 28 

All of the vendor responses to this 
specification were "planned" or "not avail- 
able." Specifically, CARL expressed confi- 
dence in its ability to transfer these data, 
given their success with other types of data 
transfer. Both Geac and NOTIS indicated 
that this feature was one of their long-term 
development goals. Unisys proposed 
cooperative development with OhioLINK 
while III correctly noted that OCLC cur- 



rently could not accept such uploads on an 
ongoing basis. 

Serials Renewal Prediction and 
Cost Projections 

Published cost studies are of limited use 
for most libraries in budget projection, be- 
cause they reflect data on general costs and 
not the library's unique mix of titles. Pre- 
dicting how much money is needed to 
cover serial renewals demands accurate 
data as the basis for further analysis by the 
automated systems. One of the fundamen- 
tal difficulties with using data from auto- 
mated systems for cost projection is con- 
sistency. This does not mean whether an 
invoice is paid in July or November, but 
rather whether it is paid on the same basis 
every year. Successful projection also de- 
pends on a large enough statistical pool to 
blur inconsistencies, or a small enough 
pool to do an item-by-item check.^ 

Given these competing needs and con- 
cerns, the OhioLINK specifications re- 
quire the preparation of serial renewal cost 
projections by individual title. Calculations 
of projected costs use previous payment 
data and anticipated proportional in- 
creases supplied by the library. Individual 
variations based on data such as country of 
publication and payment history can be 
accommodated. Among the OhioLINK 
vendors, only Geac and III plan to provide 
this specification. The III program that 
calculates renewal costs was released in 
February 1991; however, its projections 
are not on an individual title basis. The 
Geac program is under development, but 
given the availability of this feature in the 
earlier Geac system, expectations for sim- 
ilar features are high. 

rfp evaluation: collection 
Development and Management 

The fundamental concept beliind the 
specifications in the collection develop- 
ment and management section were to 
convey a sense of the data to be retained 
and the genera! types of analysis required. 
Much of this data is normally considered 
tory and not retained by automated 
ns.'lt was the intention of OhioLINK 
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to convey early in the vendor-selection 
process that new demands for storage and 
analysis would be required for the Ohi- 
oLINK librarie s to pro vi de collection m a n- 
agement data. Three areas pose a chal- 
lenge to the current state of automation in 
this field: online mounting of the North 
American Collections Inventory Project 
(known as the Conspectus), collection 
measure analysis, and a collection man- 
agers' workstation. 

North American Collections 
Inventory Project (Conspectus) 

The specifications call for the maintenance 
of an online North American Collections 
Inventory Project (NCIP) conspectus 
database, including subfiles, for conspec- 
tus data from each OhioLINK institution. 
By way of definition, NCIP "relies on a 
computer database of data about collec- 
tion strengths and weaknesses where in- 
formation about collections is recorded by 
LC call number.'*' For each subject de- 
scriptor, participating libraries assign a 
code (0 through 5) fortheir level of existing 
collection strength and a code for their 
current collecting intensity. The Ohio- 
LINK specifications go a step further in 
requiring the mounting and integration of 
that database with the OhioLINK system. 
The vendor responses to this require- 
ment were an odd mixture of "available," 
with the necessary caveats, and "not avail- 
able." Although CARL answered "not 
available," it indicated its willingness to 
add this to its development schedule and 
elaborated that it had completed a collec- 
tion-analysis project for CARL member 
libraries using the conspectus. Ill sug- 
gested that the database simply be 
mounted as another database on the sys- 
tem. The details of how to integrate the 
database with the online system were not 



Collection Measure Analysis 

Collection measure analysis includes the 
ability to collect and summarize data on 
individual institutions to provide compara- 
tive information. It is in this area that the 
transitory nature of much of the informa- 



tion desired comes into play. For example, 
the system should gather data on items 
circulated, their frequency of circulation, 
reserve room waiting time, in-house use, 
items sought but not found, and titles that 
have not circulated in a given period of 
time. 

Recent serials cancellation projects 
have raised faculty awareness about the 
costs of selected journals. However, the 
review process would have been enhanced 
if circulation and usage information could 
have been integrated with the cost data 
from the acquisitions and serials control 
system. Add the incidence of ILL requests 
for titles, and libraries have a powerful, 

cult decisions. In the final equation, it is 
the system's ability to capture and massage 
transitory data and "the sophistication of 
the report generation facility . . . [that] will 
determine how much of this information 
can be generated automatically and pre- 
sented in a form that allows comparative 
assessment." 31 

Vendor responses to the entire collec- 
tion management section revealed the in- 
adequate level of understanding of collec- 
tion management that exists within the 
vendor's organization. Ameritech's ties to 
OCLC resulted in its use of the OCLC 
Collection Analysis CD-ROM to address 
these specifications. Most of the other ven- 
dors anticipated using their report-genera- 
tion software and cooperative develop- 
ment efforts to meet these specifications. 
In fact, CARL's answer that it can retrieve 
and analyze virtually any data, so long as 
they are available in defined fields and 
entered consistently, reveals the root of the 
problem — data must be in defined fields 
and entered consistently. None of these 
answers were entirely satisfactory to Ohi- 
oLINK, and considerable attention is 
being paid to ensure that data are captured 
initially so that analysis capabilities can be 
added to the system at a later date. 

Collection Managers- 
Workstation 

Although the OhioLINK specifications did 
not call for a collection managers worksta- 
tion as envisioned here, the groundwork 
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was laid to provide the elements and link- 
ages necessary to see such a project to 
fruition. Increasingly, the interfacing and 
analysis capabilities of automated systems 
are moving libraries eloser to this reality. 
For example, artificial intelligence tech- 
niques could be applied to bibliographic 
databases in the acquisitions environment 
to "facilitate collection development by 
suggesting titles for purchase, to develop 
profiles of buying patterns, or to produce 
selection lists somewhat like an approval 
plan." 32 After searching external databases 
such as BIP Plus, the collection manager 
could download relevant data on availabil- 
ity, including reviews, into a selection re- 
quest file. Once a final decision to pur- 
chase is made, those data could be 
uploaded to the acquisitions system, which 
would verify the electronic signature of the 
collection manager and authorize the ad- 
dition of the title to the order file . Selection 
profiles could be developed by download- 
ing enrollment data, research grants and 
project data, and data on faculty productiv- 
ity from administrative academic rec- 
ords. 33 Collection development policies and 
manuals describing policies and procedures 
for acquisitions and collection management 
in machine-readable form would be readily 
at hand for consultation,*' Lynden and 
Welscb provide extensive descriptions of ad- 
ditional features imagined as a part of these 
workstations. 3 " 6 

Conclusion 

The ILS as it existed in 1989 lacked general 
features such as documentation in ma- 
chine-readable form and sophisticated 

liographie records, non-Roman alphabets, 
and enhanced quality control for the cata- 
loging process represented the future for 
cataloging modules. Capabilities for en- 
hanced user features such as storage of 
search statements and linkage of journal 
citations with holdings data can be ex- 
pected as standard features in the 1990s. 
Circulation development can be expected 
to focus on extended resource sharing, 
copyright compliance, and patron-in- 
itiated functions. Acquisitions, serials con- 
trol, and collection management systems 



will be enhanced to improve access to 
material at all stages of the selection and 
acquisition process. 

Existing integrated library systems es- 
tablish a firm foundation from which li- 
braries can build for the future. Many of 
the early growing pains are behind us, but 
the next steps will have their own dilem- 
mas, turning points, and obstacles to be 
overcome. As Richard De Gennaro has 
said: 

The point is that our field thrives on vi- 
sions. Some of those visions turn out to be 
pipe dreams; others . . . eventually be- 
come realities — one way or another. The 
fun and frustration of it all is that it is so 
hard to distinguish the pipe dreams from 
the prophetic visions .... Our task is to 
pool our knowledge so that we can do^a 
better job of telling one from the other. 
The OhioLINK Project is the begin- 
ning of that vision for the state of Ohio. 
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Staff Time and Costs for 
Cataloging 

Dilys E. Morris 

Automation is liaving a major impact on technical services, but it is unclear 
whetlier reductions in staffing and costs will result. In 1987 the Iowa State 
University Library Technical Services Division began a longitudinal study 
to investigate the times spent at tasks as automation expanded. During 
sample weeks all staff record the time worked according to defined tasks and 
within cost centers. Salary data are also recorded for the sample weeks, 
which allows the assignment of costs. In this article, results from the first 
three years of sampling are reported. Results show the proportion of time 
spent at tasks, trends in changes over time, andper-title cataloging time and 
costs. 



Jt^ or years now, automation has had a 
major impact on technical services, and 
will continue to do so. Very different 
views of its effect oh technical services 
staffing exist. One view expressed by 
Phelps and Getz, based on their cost 
study research, is that the "scope for re- 
duction of labor costs in technical serv- 
ices due to automation is relatively 
limited as long as libraries continue to 
acquire and own materials in traditional 
ways." 1 However, within the Iowa State 
University Library (ISUL) there is the 
erception by some, and certainly the 
ope by many, that automation will allow 
reductions in staffing and costs within 
traditional technical services, providing 
the opportunity for shifting staff re- 
sources to new service areas. Research on 
the longitudinal impact of automation on 
technical services personnel time and 
costs will shed light on what is happening 
to staffing costs and patterns. 

In 1987 the Technical Services Division 



of the Iowa State University Library began 
a longitudinal study of all personnel time 
and costs. Staff record all time worked in a 
week according to defined tasks grouped 
within cost centers. Exact salaries with 
benefits are collected for each staff mem- 
ber. From these data the amount of time 
spent at tasks and within cost centers, as 
well as the associated costs, can be calcu- 
lated. The data analyzed in this article 
cover sixteen sample weeks over a three- 
year period. 

The purpose of the research project is 
to investigate changes in task times, 
staffing patterns, and personnel costs as 
automation is expanded. The study also 
provides a wealth of management and plan- 
ning information. The Iowa State focus on 
actual measurement of time spent at tasks 
over a multi-year period identifies both 
continuity and change in the amount of 
time spent on all activities. This perspec- 
tive provides the opportunity to analyze 
the changes in tasks and the time spent on 
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them as automation expands and improves. 
Because actual salaries can be assigned to 
the task times, cost analysis is also an on- 
going result of the study. In this article, 
cataloging personnel time and costs are 
highlighted. 

At the time of sample week sixteen, 
technical services at ISUL was divided into 
two departments, Cataloging and Acquisi- 
tions (see figure 1). There were 15.8 fa- 
culty, 1 professional and scientific position, 
50 support staff, and about 370 hours of 
student assistants weekly. On the average. 
3,100 hours (including paid leave) were 
worked weekly. The Cataloging Depart- 
ment was divided into three sections: 
Monographic Cataloging including pre- 



order searching, Serials Cataloging, and 
Catalog Management. Staff involved in 
Cataloging tasks include Library Assistants 
I, II, III, and IV and faculty catalogers. 
Student hourly employees work in various 
support activities. 

Time and Cost Study 
Methodology 

Task and Center Definitions 

To facilitate analysis of all technical serv- 
ices time, centers divided by tasks were 
established. All actual work is grouped into 
seven centers, and an eighth center, Leave, 
tracks sick leave, vacation, and holiday 
time. One hundred thirty total tasks are 
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Figure 1. Iowa State University Library. 
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TABLE 1 

Technical Services Centers and 
Tasks 

Number of 



Centers Tasks 

Ordering/Receiving/Claiming 27 

Cataloging 14 

Volume Preparation 19 

Catalog Maintenance 21 

Automation 12 

Conversion 14 

Miscellaneous 20 

Leave 3 



divided among the centers as shown in 
table 1. 

The time and cost study centers are 
defined as follows: 

1. Ordering/Receiving/Claiming: Includes 
all the order, receiving, and claiming 
functions as well as the maintenance 
of associated files, but not the selec- 
tion of materials. 

2. Cataloging: Includes copy and origi- 
nal cataloging, searching for copy, au- 
thority work, recataloging, and internal 
file maintenance associated with all 
new title cataloging. 

3. Volume preparation: Includes all func- 
tions associated with marking materi- 
als, binding, Tattle-Taping™, and minor 
in-house binding. 

4. Catalog maintenance: Includes the 
activities involved in maintaining 
databases {public access catalog and 
serials catalog), eard catalogs, and 
shelflists; making holdings and loca- 
tion changes; and entering cataloging 
completed off-line into the OCLC 
Online Computer Library Center's 
Online Union Catalog. 

5. Automation: Tracks the impact of the 
introduction of personal computers, 
OCLC support, and the maintenance 
and troubleshooting of the library's 
turn -key online catalog, 

6. Conversion: Covers a long-term retro- 
spective bibliographic conversion proj- 
ect and will later be expanded to in- 
clude other conversion activities such 



as authority and serials holdings rec- 
ords. It is important for management 
planning and assessment of costs to 
separate major projects having an end 
point from ongoing activities. 

7. Miscellaneous: Includes all adminis- 
tration time, meeting attendance, 
nondivisional library and university 
work, professional service and rese- 
arch, and any other work time not 
associated with one center. 

8. Leave: Vacation, sick leave, and 
holidays occurring during the sample 
week. 

Cataloging as a center is separated from 
Catalog Maintenance in order to evaluate 
the time and costs of actual cataloging or 
material as opposed to that of keying re- 
cords and the ongoing maintenance of cat- 
alogs. Catalog Maintenance includes the 
activities of card filing and maintenance, 
preparation of authority cards and refer- 
ences, adding inventory information to 
shelflist cards, maintenance of online rec- 
ords, cleanup of records, transfers, with- 
drawals, and inputting and editing of rec- 
ords cataloged off-line. The last activity 
includes entry* of original records and 
limited editing of records in OCLC, (See 
appendix A for a summary of Catalog 
Maintenance tasks and times.) 

Each center includes all the time as- 
sociated with that activity except meet- 
ings. After review it was determined that 
few meetings relate to any one center 
and that it would be best to keep meeting 
time for all activities under the Miscel- 
laneous center. Nearly every center con- 
tains the activities of training, docu- 
menting procedures and policies, 
consulting and referring, solving prob- 
lems, sorting/shelvi ng/distributing/recerv- 
ing, revising, and other. 

The 130 tasks are quite specific. Their 
definitions resulted from technical serv- 
ices-wide input and review. Specific tasks 
can be combined into more general ones. 
The task definitions are based on logical 
differentiation between work activities, 
identification of activities anticipated to 
change with automation, and uniform 
definition of tasks across centers to facil- 
itate analysis on a wider basis. Revision 
and addition of tasks and expansion of 
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definitions within centers occurred during 
the study period. 

Data Collection and Sample 
Periods 

The literature shows many approaches to 
gathering data for time and cost studies. 
Some studies use random sampling of work 
activities with an electronic random alarm 
mechanism. When the alarm sounds, the 
staff member records the time and the 
activity. 2 Another approach is through ob- 
servation or employee recordings to time 
activities and count work completed with 
statistical adjustments made for noitwork- 
ing time and staff absences. 3 At ISUL, after 
consultation with the university's statistical 
laboratory, it was decided to ask all staff 
daily to estimate time spent at tasks for a 
one-week period and to repeat the sam- 
pling over a multiyear period. 

During the one-week sample period all 
technical services staff maintain records of 
total time worked. For two years samples 
were gathered every other month, but 
during the third year the collection periods 
were decreased from six to four times a 
year. The number of sample weeks was 
reduced to lessen the record-keeping bur- 
den for staff. Collection periods are stag- 
gered to allow sampling of first, second, 
third, and fourth weeks, and all months. 
Work patterns in technical services are 
fairly uniform throughout the year, but 
there is some variation between weeks of 
the month. 

Time is recorded in increments of a 
quarter hour and is rounded to the nearest 
quarter of an hour. (For example, copy 
cataloging for 1 hour and 10 minutes would 
be recorded as 1.25 on atime sheet). Break 
time is not recorded; instead employees 
spread break time over the tasks worked. 
Staff members are asked to estimate daily 
the time spent at tasks. Some are very 
rigorous and keep track by the quarter 
hour of all time, and others wait until the 
end of the day and estimate task time. The 
number of tasks per position averages six 
and a half. These individual task times are 
added together to determine the time spent 
in each sample week on every task. 



While testing has not been done to de- 
termine whether staff members have con- 
sistently recorded time, empirically the re- 
sults show what is expected when the data 
are analyzed. For instance, in Serials Cat- 
aloging the amount of time for recatalog- 
ing increased significantly during a week 
when the section was working heavily on 
recataloging titles because of a serials can- 
cellation project. Again, in the Retrospec- 
tive Conversion center we saw a significant 
increase in time during a period when we 
were finishing a grant-funded project and 
extra staffing was directed to the project. 

Salaries and Costs 

For each sample week the exact annual 
salary with benefits is determined for all 
appointed staff. Benefits are 23.3 percent 
of the annual salary. Each salary is divided 
by 2,080 hours to arrive at an hourly salary. 
For student employees the actual hourly 
salary is recorded. No benefits are paid to 
students. Salaries change during a year be- 
cause of raises and resignations. New em- 
ployees, particularly support staff, nor- 
mally begin at a lower salary than the 
individuals they replace. 

For every staff member the total time 
spent at each task is multiplied by the staff 
member's hourly salary to compute the 
cost of that staff member doing a specific 
task. The cost of a task for a week is com- 
piled by summing individual task costs. 

Technical services faculty frequently 
work more than forty hours a week but are 
not reimbursed for this time. The time 
portion of the reports thus reflects this 
greater-than-forty-hour week. Since hourly 
salaries are computed for each staff mem- 
ber and the task time for each staff mem- 
ber is multiplied by the actual hourly sal- 
ary, the costs reflect dollars the university 
did not pay. To adjust for these unreim- 
bursed hours, records are kept of the fa- 
culty time worked over forty hours during 
a sample week. There is no way of knowing 
in what activities the time was spent. Con- 
sequently the inflated costs (those over 
forty hours) are removed across the board 
from all centers. They amount to 3 percent 
of all technical services costs. 
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Position Numbers and 
Collection of Data 

Each staff member receives a position 
nu m ber reflecting the position's location in 
the organizational hierarchy. If a staff 
member works in more than one organiza- 
tional unit, multiple position numbers are 
assigned. The position numbers are used 
to sort data by organizational level (depart- 
ment, section, and unit). 

Records also contain an employment 
code for every position indicating whether 
the employee is classified as faculty (librar- 
ians), support staff, or student. It is not vet 
possible to sort the data by this code, but 
it will provide very useful management 
information about the levels of staff per- 
forming technical services activities and 
how this changes with automation. 

The time studies are conducted anony- 
mously. Supervisors normally have no 
access to individual time sheets, and no 
reports are produced from the study that 
would allow identification of staff. Con- 
siderable time was spent explaining to staff 
the purpose of the ongoing study and that 
data would never be used on an individual 
basis. Employees submit time sheets to the 
assistant directors secretary, who checks 
each for mathematical accuracy and any 
obvious errors and then enters the data. 

Periodically, supervisors review time 
sheets to be certain no problems have 
arisen and to check for consistency in re- 
cording time, but these reviews are an- 
nounced prior to the study period. Super- 
visory meetings then are held to review the 
accuracy of task definitions and to identify 
needed changes. Time sheets for new em- 
ployees are reviewed by supervisors until 
the supervisor determines the staff mem- 
ber understands the process. 

Production Units for Time and 
Cost Analysis 

for a center because of the difficulty of 
determining production units. In catalog 
maintenance there are multiple produc- 
tion units: number of cards filed, number 
of cards changed, number of records 



changed, number of records entered, etc. 
No one production unit nor any combina- 
tion of them provides a unit by which to 
measure costs for the center. Catalog Main- 
tenance, while affected by the number of 
new items cataloged, is really an ongoing 
activity that occurs even without new ad- 
ditions. Volume preparation presents a 
similar problem. 

Two activities that are reasonably meas- 
urable are cataloging and monographic 
ordering. However, order selection activi- 
ties usually occur throughout a library, and 
technical services costs would only be a 
portion of the total costs of ordering. Cat- 
aloging, however, is performed almost ex- 
clusively in technical services and has 
clearly measurable production units. 

Cataloging production units at ISUL 
are gathered monthly. For the purpose of 
cost determinations with the weekly time 
data, weekly production figures are ex- 
trapolated from these monthly figures. 
This process does result in misfits of pro- 
duction units to time in some weeks, but 
when averaged over a three-year period this 
evens out. For future time studies pro- 
duction data will be gathered for each 
study period and an analysis made of the 
results using the production units kept 
during the sample and those extrapo- 
lated for the week. 

The cataloging production units are the 
number of titles cataloged, not the number 
of volumes handled. Thus costs reflected 
in this article are costs per title. If the 
number of volumes were used as the pro- 
duction unit, the costs per volume would, 
of course, be lower than the costs per title. 

Three types of quantifiable cataloging 
production records are kept for both seri- 
als and monographs: copy cataloging, orig- 
inal cataloging, and recataloging. Together 
they represent the total cataloging produc- 
tion. In analyzing costs per title in this 
article two figures are generally given. One 
includes recataloged titles, which results in 
higher production units and thus lower 
costs. The other excludes recataloging and 
results in a higher bottom -line cost. In 
analyzing cataloging costs for technical 
services, it is important to include re- 
cataloging production units because of the 
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high percentage of recataloging involved 
in serials cataloging. 

Software 

All data are sorted and analyzed using 
Lotus 1-2-3, release 2.2. Rate flies exist to 
maintain salary data by position numbers 
and to calculate hourly salaries. Only 
changes to salaries between sample weeks 

written to enter position numbers, task 
numbers, and times for each sample week. 
These files also pull the hourly salary from 
the rate file and calculate the task costs for 
each position. Other macros allow the 
sorting of data by position number and the 
adding of task time and costs. Spreadsheet 
macros pull together results for the entire 
study, complete various calculations, and 
display the results in varying formats. 

Results 

Center Times and Costs 

The Ordering/Receiving/Claiming center, 
with twenty-seven tasks, is the largest 
center in technical services (see table 2). 
In hours it represents 25.72 percent of all 
technical services time. Costs are pre- 



sented with and without overhead. Over- 
head is the technical services time spent in 
miscellaneous tasks as well as all leave 
time, which added together totals 30 per- 
cent of technical services time. With over- 
head included, Ordering has the highest 
costs at nearly 37 percent of total technical 
services costs. These percentages repre- 
sent technical services averages over the 
course of the three-year study. 

While there is variation from sample 
week to sample week in actual percen- 
tages, the center rankings never varied. 
Leave showed understandably the greatest 
variation over the sample weeks. One holi- 
day occurred during sample week nine. 

In the Cataloging center there are four- 
teen tasks (for definitions see appendix B). 
Table 3 ranks each task in descending order 
according to the sixteen-week average of 
the hours devoted to each task. Similar 
averages are given for the percentage of 
time and cost for each task within the 
center. The average hourly salary for 
each of the fourteen Cataloging tasks 
represents the average weekly time for 
each task divided by the average weekly 
cost of the task. Table 4 shows the varia- 
tion in time spent at tasks over the course 
of the study. 



TABLE 2 

Technical Services Center Percentages 





Time 


Std. Dev. 


Avg. Weekly 


Costs Overhead (%) 


Center 


(%) 


(%) 


Hours 


Without 


With 


Ordering 


25.72 


2.37 


798 


22.34 


36.90 


Cataloging 


16.65 


2.40 


517 


18.12 


29.93 


Cat. Maintenance 


12.01 


1.78 


376 


8.21 


13.57 


Volume Prep. 


9.54 


1.40 


296 


6.63 


10.95 


Conversion 


4.70 


1.51 


146 


3.80 


6.28 


Automation 


1.03 


.48 


32 


1.43 


2.36 


Miscellaneous 


19.41 


3.10 


602 


27.12 




Leave 


10.83 


5.38 


336 


12.35 





Total 3,103 

FTE Equivalent 77J5 

Overhead is the Costs from the Miscellaneous and Leave Centers. 

Average Weekly Hours includes unreimbursed overtime by faculty, which is removed when calculating costs. 
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TABLE 3 

Weekly Averages for Cataloging Tasks 



lask 


Time 


Percent 

Cost 


Hours 


Hourly 
Salary 


Copy Cataloging 


35.5 


37.9 


184 


$13.83 


Recataloging 


17.6 


17.8 


91 


13.14 


Authority Work 


13.9 


9.0 


69 


8.25 


Original Cataloging 


9.7 


10.8 


48 


14.78 


Sorting, Shelving, Etc. 


5.5 


4.8 


28 


11.39 


Consulting & Referring 


4.2 


5.6 


22 


17.36 


Searching for Copy 


3.4 


2.5 


17 


9.96 


Training (Trainer) 


2.7 


3.5 


15 


16.95 


Revision 


2.5 


2.8 


13 


14.31 


Training (Trainee) 


1.2 


1.2 


13 


12.33 


Procedure & Policy 


1.2 


1.3 


6 


14.58 


Solving Problems 


.9 


1.2 


5 


17.12 


Other 


.8 


.8 


5 


12.44 


File Maintenance 


.8 


.6 


4 


8.95 


Total Weekly Average 






520 


13.24 



Average Weekly Cost $6,884.80 (without overhead) 



Cataloging Tasks 

Copy, Recataloging and Original 
Cataloging 

Copy cataloging accounts for 35,5 percent 
of the cataloging center time and includes 
all cataloging with copy: OCLC member 
records, Cataloging In Publication (CIP), 
or full Library of Congress (LC) records. 
ISUL catalogs more than 90 percent of all 
new monographic titles at receipt with 
copy found in the OCLC database. Most 
copy cataloging is done online at the rime 
of receipt and thus inciudes OCLC editing 
and transmittal times. Titles not cataloged 
at receipt are held a maximum of six 
months, and if at the end of this period 
there is no cataloging copy in OCLC, they 
are originally cataloged. The percentage of 
time spent at this task was remarkably 
stable throughout the study. 

Recataloging includes serial title and 
corporate author changes as well as other 
significant serial and monographic catalog- 
ing changes. It also includes adding subse- 



quent copies to bibliographic records and 
adding volumes to multivolume sets. The 
latter can include additions of editors and 
contents information as well as changes in 
edition statements. At 17.6 percent (time) 
and 17.8 percent (cost), recataloging is the 
second-highest Cataloging center task. The 
percentage of time across the study fluc- 
tuated more dian that for copy cataloging. 

Original cataloging is all cataloging for 
wliich IS U L creates a bibliographic record 
and accounts for only 6 percent of all cat- 
aloging of monographs and serials, 9.7per- 
cent of the center time, and 10,8 percent 
of the cost. The percentage of time 
devoted to original cataloging dropped 
during the study. ISUL has three levels of 
original cataloging: 

Full records added to OCLC (36 per- 
cent of all original cataloging). 

ISU thesis records added to OCLC 
with local subject headings and no classifi- 
cation numbers (39 percent of all original 
cataloging). 

Minimal-level records (normally 
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TABLE 4 

Cataloging Hours per Week: Annual Averages 

1987 1988 1989 1990' 



Weeks Sampled 5 



Tasks 


% 


Hours 


% 


[lours 


% 


Hours 




Hours 


Copy Cataloging 


36.9 


197.7 


34.1 


151.2 


35.2 


197.1 


36.2 


196.8 


Recataloging 


15.2 


81.4 


21.8 


97.3 


17.4 


95.8 


15.8 


85.5 


Authority Work 


12.3 


66.9 


10.8 


47.1 


16.0 


93.5 


20.6 


112.0 


Original Cataloging 


12.7 


68.3 


10.6 


48.7 


6.4 


35.5 


7.6 


41.1 


Sorting/Distribution 


6.2 


33.5 


5.8 


24.9 


5.0 


28.1 


4.0 


21.6 


Consulting 


3.9 


20.9 


4.8 


21.5 


4.0 


22.0 


4.2 


22.7 


Training 


1.2 


6.4 


2.7 


13.1 


7.7 


42.2 


3.6 


20.0 


Miscellaneous Total 


11.6 


62.3 


9.4 


42.2 


8.2 


46.1 


7.9 


43.2 


Total 


100.0 


537.4 


100.0 


446.0t 


99.9 


560.3 


99.9 


542.9 


Miscellaneous 


















Copy Searching 


4.7 


25.2 


3.4 


15.0 


2.7 


14.5 


1.3 


7.0 


Revision 


2.8 


15.5 


2.5 


11.3 


2.2 


12.8 


3.2 


17.4 


Problem Solving 


1.2 


6.4 


.9 


4.0 


.5 


3.2 


.8 


4.4 


Other 


1.1 


5.7 


.9 


4.0 


.5 


3.1 


.3 


1.8 


File maintenance 


1.1 


5.7 


.9 


4.0 


.5 


3.2 


.5 


2.7 




.7 


3.8 


.8 


3.9 


1.8 


9.3 


1.8 


9.9 



Rounding causes some totals to be less than 100%. 

'Unlike earlier tables, this includes a seventeenth week. 

t Reduction represents significant vacancies in 3 positions during the year. 



author-title analytics for analyzed serials) 
entered only in the local database. They 
are assigned no subject headings and carry 
the call number of the serial (25 percent of 
all original cataloging), 
The staffing levels participating in the 
three types of cataloging and the average 
hourly salary for each are given in table 5. 
The average hourly salary for original cat- 
aloging is not much greater than that lor 
other cataloging. 



Authority Work 

Authority work is recorded as a 
task only when it is performed as such 
normally occurs when conflicts are found 
in the databases and during new record 
entry, as well as because of announced 
changes to the Library of Congress Subject 
Headings. Authority work represents 13.9 
percent of the Cataloging center's ti me but 
only 9 percent of the cost, reflecting die 



TABLE 5 

Average Hourly Salaries for Cataloging 



Recataloging 



Staffing Levels 
Average 
Range 
Std. Dev. 



LA III & IV Faculty 
$13.83 
($11.93-$ 15.33) 
$0.95 



LA I-IV Faculty 

$14.78 
($12.43-$17.21) 

$2.13 



LA II-IV Faculty 

$13.14 
($11.17-$ 15.47) 
$1.15 
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lower sakries paid to student employees 
involved in checking headings. The average 
salary is $8.25 per hour (Including benefits 
for appointed staff), representing the lowest 
hourly salary in the Cataloging center. 

Over the three-year period authority 
work increased by about 70 percent {see 
table 4} and saw an increase in cost of 
nearly 75 percent. In dollars this repre- 
sented an increase of more than $400 per 
week. ISUL does not have an online 
authority control system with its online 
public access catalog, but authority control 
must be maintained for the online database. 
With a card catalog-based authority con- 
trol system, authority conflicts not de- 
tected by catalogers were found during 
card filing, whereas with the online cata- 
log, all headings are checked against online 
files. In addition, the precision of online 
catalog searching creates even greater 
demands for accuracy within indexed 
fields. During the same time the number 
of headings changed by LC also increased. 
For IS UL this entailed increased staff tl me 
devoted to authority control and increased 
authority work backlogs. 

Sorting and Distributing 

Sorting, shelving, and distributing materi- 
als for cataloging represent the fifth- 
largest task, but the time spent at the task 
dropped over the three-year period. 

Consulting 

Consulting and referring on cataloging 
problems remained fairly constant over 
the duration of the study. In time it is the 
sixth-largest task (twenty-two hours per 
week), but in cost it is the fifth, repre- 
senting the highest hourly average salary 
in the cataloging center. 

Training 

Training accounts for 3.9 percent of the 
Cataloging center time and 4.7 percent of 
the cost. It is counted in two tasks, as 
shown in table 6. If the employee is not 
performing a task resulting in actual work 
accomplished but is, for example, reading 
a manual or following a tutorial, the time 



is counted as training (trainee). Training 
(trainer) is the time spent actually teaching 
and revising during training. When an em- 
ployee is in training and is performing a 
task, the time is not counted as training but 
rather is included in the time for the task 
itself. 

Thus the training tasks combined are 
the seventh-largest cataloging activity. 
Furthermore, during the three-year pe- 
riod training time increased more than 
threefold. At the beginning of the study an 
average of 6.4 hours per week was spent in 
training tasks; this average later jumped to 
42.2 hours and most recently was twenty 
hours. The average hourly salary for a 
trainer is the third -highest ($16.95 per 
hour) in the center. 

Other Cataloging Tasks 

The remaining six tasks (copy searching, 
revision, problem solving, other, file main- 
tenance, procedure/policy) account for 9.6 
percent of the center time and 9.2 percent 
of the costs. (For descriptions of these 
tasks see appendix B.) 

Searching for copy represents 3.4 per- 
cent of time and 2.5 percent of cost. Over 
the three years there was a significant drop 
in the searching time. The average in 1987 
was more than twenty- five hours per week, 
but by 1990 it had dropped to seven hours. 

Cataloging Times per Title 

If all the time for the entire Cataloging 
center, including both serials and mono- 
graphic cataloging, is divided by the num- 
ber of new titles cataloged, the ISUL data 
show that cataloging takes an hour per 
title. If recataloging production units are 



TABLE 6 

Cataloging Training Weekly 
Averages 



Tasks 


Center Percentages 




Hours 


Time(%) Cost(%) 


Training (Trainer) 


2.7 3.5 


15 


Training (Trainee) 


1.2 1.2 


13 


Totals 


3.9 4.7 


28 
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included, die time drops to three quarters 
of an hour per title. (See appendix C for 
the cataloging center time data for ail six- 
teen sample weeks.) These figures include 
the time devoted to actual cataloging as well 
as the time spent in training procedure and 
policy documentation, sorting and distribut- 
ing work, consulting problem solving, 
authority work, and copy searching. 

If only the task of copy cataloging is 
analyzed, nearly three titles are cataloged 
on an average per hour. This includes both 
serials and monographs and all types of 
copy including full LC, CIP records, full 
OCLC member records, minimal-level re- 
cords, and records from other national li- 
braries and associated authority work. Be- 
cause the majority of copy cataloging is 
done online, the task includes copy search- 
ing and online editing times. Because 
ISUL accepts LC call numbers, copy cata- 
loging requires little time for call number 
verification. 

Original cataloging takes an average of 
nearly one and one-half hours per title, but 
this is misleading because it includes local 
minimal-level records and simplified ISU 
thesis cataloging. Future research will sep- 
arate out full- level original cataloging. 
Again, this figure includes authority work 
and covers lioth serials and monographs. 

Recataloging takes slightly less than 
one hour per title including any authority 
work. Recataloging covers serial and mono- 
cataloging as well as adding ad- 
copies and volumes to a mono- 
; title or set as explained earlier. 

Cataloging Costs per Title 

The overhead added to all costs includes 
vacation, holiday, and sick leave pay occur- 
ring during the sample weeks. Also in- 
cluded is the entire Miscellaneous center, 
which covers all administrative overhead; 
all nondivisional activities (e.g., staff asso- 
ciation work and university committee 
work); travel time to professional meet- 
ings; and all faculty research, scholarship, 
and service activities. 

Copy cataloging accounts for the 
greatest portion (37.8 percent) of the Cat- 
aloging center costs. As shown in table 7, 
the cataloging cost per new title is $20.01, 




averaged over the sixteen sample weeks 
from 1987 to 1990. If recataloging titles are 
added to the production unit, then the 
bottom-line cost drops to $16.53 per title. 
Included in these figures is the entire cost 
of the Cataloging center (authority work, 
training, copy searching, etc.) and over- 
head. The average hourly salary of the cat- 
aloging center rose nearly 25 percent over 
the three-vear study from $11,52 to 
$14.35. 

Costs for copy cataloging, original cat- 
aloging, and recataloging as separate tasks 
are also given in table 7. However, they are 
the costs of the task only and do not include 
any of the associated costs of training, pro- 
cedure and policy documentation, revi- 
sion, or separate authority work activity. 
They do include overhead. 

Analysis 

It was surprising to find that recataloging 
is the second-largest cataloging task. It is 
the seventh-largest task in technical serv- 
ices, after administration, cataloging with 
copy, vacation, receiving materials, meet- 
ings, and sick leave. It is a significant cost 
in maintaining the integrity of a catalog. It 
also shows that for the determination of 
cataloging costs, recataloging is a very im- 
portant production unit. 

Another startling result was the slight 
variation in average hourly salary for copy 
and original cataloging. This illuminated a 
flaw in the task definitions. The results 
show that it is necessary to define more 
narrowly the original cataloging task by 
removing thesis cataloging and minimal- 
level cataloging to a separate task. They 
also reflect the participation of faculty cat- 
alogers in copy cataloging. They handle 
certain complex copy cataloging lacking 
classification numbers and subject head- 
ings. 

The alarming increase in authority con- 
trol costs demonstrates the need for effec- 
tive authority control systems, hut the mar- 
ket is sadly lacking. Sarah Hager Johnston 
compared eighteen vendors of automated 
library systems. Her survey identified the 
functions and capabilities necessary for au- 
tomated authority control. She found that 
' f every capability was available from 
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TABLE 7 

Cataloging Costs per Title with Overhead 





Copy" 


Original" 




All Cataloging) 




Recataloging" 


With Recat 


t'xcltidfng Recat 


1987-90 


$8.18 


$34.13 


$18.93 


$16.53 


$20.01 


1987/88 


7.74 


33.71 


19.05 


16.11 


19.01 


1988/89 


8.24 


33.34 


25.52 


17.43 


20.56 


1989/90 


9.02 


32.99 


11.42ft 


16.72 


21.57 



"Includes only the costs associated with the task, 
tlncludes the costs of the entire Cataloging Center. 
(Lower costs due to increased productivity. 



at least one vendor, demonstrating that the 
appropriate technology is available. 
However, she found that the technology is 
highly underutilized, with essentia] capa- 
bilities being offered by only 65 percent of 
die surveyed systems. She believes that 
neither librarians nor vendors have paid 
enough attention to authority control. 4 

The growth of training time and its cost 
demonstrate the impact of turnover, new 
procedures and policies, and changing 
technology. The training Function for cata- 
loging is equivalent every week to one 
three-quarter-time staff member's time 
out of the equivalent of thirteen full-time 
staff, and this does not take into account 
the slower productivity that results during 
training. Further monitoring of this dra- 
matic increase in training time is required 
to s h ed light on die i mpaet of techno logi cal 
change on training costs. These results de- 
monstrate the need to investigate com- 
puter-assisted training to determine 
whether it can reduce the costs and im- 
prove or maintain the current quality of 



The searching task is somewhat mis- 
leading. At ISUL a large percentage of 
cataloging is done online at receipt, and 
much copy searching time is actually part 
of the copy cataloging task. In addition, a 
large amount of copy is found during p re- 
order searching and thus appears in 
another center. The searching task greatly 
reflects the time spent re-searching for 
titles not cataloged at receipt. The signifi- 
cant drop in the searching time correlates 
with the reduction in the size of the cata- 
loging backlog. The average in 1987 was 



more than twenty-five hours per week, but 
by 1990 it dropped to seven hours. More 
than $70 per week was saved. This demon- 
strates one of the costs of a cataloging 
backlog. Another example of the cost im- 
pact of a reduced cataloging backlog is the 
time spent maintaining records for mate- 
rial being processed. In 1987 nearly six 
hours were spent per week; by 1990 the 
time dropped to under three hours. While 
these are rather insignificant rimes, they 
still reflect a change that is worth noting. 
The time and cost study covers a three- 
year period, and the salaries and costs per 
title are averaged over this period. The 
costs cited in the text reflect this three-year 
average; however, some tables show the 
cost in each of the three years. While cat- 
aloging costs rose over the three-year pe- 
riod, the time of cataloging per title re- 
mained fairly constant. 5 

Conclusion 

The time and cost study provides the Iowa 
State University Library with very valuable 
information on the use of time in the tech- 
nical services division. It was important to 
document that Ordering/Ret«iving/Cl aim- 
ing was a significantly larger center than 
Cataloging. In terms or planning and pro- 
jecting technical services staffing needs in 
an environment of reduced receipts, it is 
important to know that Catalog Mainte- 
nance as a separate activity accounts for 12 
percent of technical services time, because 
it is an ongoing activity separate from ac- 
tual new title cataloging. In the same vein 
it is vital to know that recataloging is the 
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seventh-largest task in the division. In 
terms of projecting productivity it is help- 
ful to know that Leave (vacation, sick leave, 
and holidays) represents nearly another 1 1 
percent of total time. 

Management now knows the costs of 
cataloging new material and can further 
break them down to serial and mono- 
graphic costs. We know that the time de- 
voted to the Cataloging center remained 
fairly constant over the three years but that 
the time distribution within the center 
changed. Copy cataloging stayed remark- 
ably consistent. While recataloging fluctu- 
ated, its time increased only slightly. Orig- 
inal cataloging time dropped significantly 
as did the time devoted to miscellaneous 
cataloging tasks, while authority control 
and training saw even greater increases. 

Certainly the costs identified empha- 
size the need for a higher priority for auto- 
mated authority control. ISUL will be in- 
troducing online authority control in the 
near future, and it will be possible to track 
the impact in terms of time and costs. 

The cost of in-house retrospective con- 
version is clearly determinable. The study 
data have been used to evaluate whether 
to use a vendor or do conversion in-house. 
The retrospective conversion and copy cat- 
aloging costs also were used in preparing a 
statewide grant request. 

During reorganizations the task times 
were used to shift staff and responsibilities 
more fairly. In planning for further auto- 
mation, we know the staff time spent at 
manual activities and can project person- 
nel needs and reallocation of human re- 
sources. Also, in planning special projects 
the time data have allowed more certain 
estimates of staffing needs. 

To make die data more meaningful to 
the profession requires replication at other 
institutions using similar methods and def- 
initions. Attempts to compare the ISUL 
data to other institutions' data proved 
futile because of the differing definitions 
and methods used. Deborah A. Tavenner 
substantiates this problem in her anno- 
tated bibliography of cataloging cost stu- 
dies.* 1 In Paul Kantor's study of unit costs 
of some technical processes in eight librar- 
ies it is noted that the "value of detailed 
cost analysis is enormously enhanced when 



several libraries adopt the same analytic- 
techniques. The results become truly com- 
parable, permitting the determination of 
representative value and ranges of varia- 
tion." 7 

The longitudinal study on the impact of 
automation on ISUL technical services is 
under way and will require several more 
years before substantial data are available. 
At this point the impact of automation on 
authority control clearly shows a dramatic 
increase in time and costs, and the data 
suggest a similar impact on training time. 

Conducting a time and coststudy of this 
magnitude requires a serious administra- 
tive commitment as well as understanding 
and cooperation on the part of the staff 
involved. Institutions interested in repli- 
cating this study must be able and willing 
to allocate staff time to perform and ad- 
minister it. With this research it is possible 
to understand more clearly where techni- 
cal services costs originate and to provide 
another perspective from which to review 
and improve services. The emphasis on a 
time study rather than costs makes the 
information more meaningful for inter-in- 
stitutional comparisons. 
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Catalog Maintenance Weekly Averag. 



Time Cost 



Defin itions 


Percent 


flours 


Cost 


Per Hour 


Training (Trainer) 


3.22 


12.09 


$ 148.32 


$12.26 


Procedure & Poliov Fnrmnl<ifmn 


0.19 


0.70 


9.75 


13.87 


Consulting & Referring 


0.90 


3.39 


48.56 


14.32 


Solving Problems 


1.72 


6.45 


84.37 


13.07 


Catalog Card Receiving 


1 7ft 
o. to 


14.22 


110.09 


7.74 


Catalog Card Filing 


01 07 


80.02 


355.31 


4.44 


Catalog Card Filing Revision 


o.zi 


23.34 


243.22 


10.42 


Pulling Catalog Cards 


5 fi7 


1 Q1 


94.96 


4.46 


Catalog Card Changes 


4.16 


15.64 


7/1 7C 

/4. to 


4.78 


Authority/Reference Card Creation 


1.62 


6.09 


41.32 


6.78 


OCLC Editing/Inputting 


11.20 


42.14 


399.28 


9.47 


Serials Catalog Editing/Inputting 


2.11 


7.92 


73.45 


9.27 


OPAC Editing/Inputting 


4.99 


18.78 


235.49 


12.54 


Adding Holdings to Shelf List 


7.55 


28.41 


121.36 


4.27 


Serials Catalog Sequencing 


1.15 


4.34 


50.40 


11.60 


Serials Catalog Distribution 


0.29 


1.08 


9.76 


9.06 


OPAC Clean-up 


3.66 


13.75 


140.60 


10.23 


Holdings/Location Changes 


7.73 


29.08 


266.11 


9.15 


Revision 


9.87 


37.11 


447.35 


12.05 


Other 


2.16 


8.11 


51.19 


6.31 


Training (Trainee) 


0.58 


2.17 


7.77 


3.58 
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Appendix B 

Cataloging Center Tasks 
and Definitions 

CA01. Training (trainer) 

Used only by individuals training others. 

CA02. Procedures and policy documentation . 

CA03. Consulting and referring/responding to 
inquiries associated with cost center. 
Includes CDC work. giving 
demonstrations/presentations, fdling out 
questionnaires, requests for review of 
cataloging, in-process requests. 

CA04. Solving problems. 

Resolving (or working on) problems which 
fall out of normal procedures and cannot 
be handled following the usual guidelines. 
Often work falling into this category is 
referred because an individual did not 
know how to proceed. Problem solving 
does not refer to complex investiga- 
tion/verification, etc. which is part of an 
assigned task. 

CA05. Sorting, shelving, distributing, and 
retrieving. 

Handling of any material prior to or im- 
mediately after cataloging; also includes 
sequencing of volumes for Holding cage. 
Sorting Cat As. 
CA06. Searching for cataloging copy. (Use 
only if performed as separate task, other- 
wise count as type of cataloging.) 



Includes printing. 
CA07. Maintaining Unit/Holding Files. 

Includes pre-cataloging filing and record- 
ing of accession numbers in the on-order 
fde. 

CA08. Cataloging with copy. 

Includes assigning classification numbers. 

CA09. Original cataloging. 

Includes full level original cataloging and 
minimal level original cataloging. 

CA10. Recataloging. 

Cessations, title changes, library has 
closings, notes, reclassifications, entry 
changes, added copies/volumes, retention 
changes; as well as withdrawals and trans- 
fers only when other recataloging is in- 
volved. 

CA11. Authority work. (Use only if performed 
as separate task, otherwise count as type of 
cataloging.) 

Includes searching, verifying, resolving, 

printing. 
CA12. Revision. 

Includes all reviewing of others' work, but 

does not include training staff in new tasks. 
CA13. Other. 

CA14. Training (trainee only). 

Used by individual being trained only if no 
work is accomplished during training; such 
as programmed learning tutorials, reading 
manuals. 
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APPENDIX C 

Cataloging Tasks and Times 



Definitions 


Task 
Nos. 


Avg. No. 
2+ 


Std. 
Dev. 


Apr. 5-11 
No. 1 


June 7-17 
No. 2 


L987 

Aug. 16-22 
No. 3 


Oct. 25-31 
No. 4 


Training (trainer) 


1 


15.27 


11.16 


0.25 


2.00 


16.75 


5.75 


Procedure & policy 


2 


5.62 


6.78 


12.25 


1.50 


1.75 


3.25 


Consulting 


3 


21.68 


3.80 


21.50 


21.25 


22.00 


14.50 


Solving problems 


4 


4.32 


2.75 


7.25 


11.25 


5.25 


4.50 


Sorting, shelving, dist. 


5 


27.90 


7.21 


35.00 


42.50 


31.25 


27.50 


searching copy 


6 


16.55 


7.04 


31.50 


19.00 


23.25 


24.75 


Unit/hold, file main. 


7 


4.02 


1.78 


6.50 


8.50 


4.75 


2.00 


Copy cataloging 


8 


184.18 


30.25 


173.00 


216.50 


196.00 


217.50 


Original cataloging 


9 


48.20 


20.46 


79.25 


47.75 


77.50 


82.00 


Recataloging 


10 


91.22 


14.81 


83.00 


65.00 


97.50 


76.75 


Authority work 




69.48 


37.42 


108.00 


75.00 


51.75 


47.75 


Revision 


12 


12.55 


5.83 


24.75 


13.50 


19.50 


15.00 


Other 


lo 


4.48 


3.37 


0.75 


0.00 


12.25 


5.50 


TrflitllTlO' (trtiin£iei\ 


14 


6.75 


11.94 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Working days 








22 


22 


21 


22 


iiivjiiuiiy ^diaiuyiiiy 
















Copy 




2,126.13 


316.22 


2,068.00 


2,645.00 


2,412.00 


2,395.00 


Original 




152.13 


62.66 


44.00 


82.00 


255.00 


240.00 


Recat 




A77 07 


lol.JU 


481.00 


557.00 


340.00 


404.00 


AvP WPPlflv Ot\i 'X InrriTwT 




651.25 


119.04 


589.32 


746.36 


715.95 


690.68 


Copy 




502.18 


65.31 


470.00 


601.14 


574.29 


544.32 


Original 




OO.Uo 


1-O.lZ 


10.00 


18.64 


60.71 


54.55 


Recat 




112.99 


38.61 


109.32 


126.59 


80.95 


91.82 


Each task only: time/title 
















Copy 




0.37 


u.xJO 


0.37 


0.36 


0.34 


0.40 


Original 




1.44 


0.54 


7.93 


2.56 


1.28 


1.50 


Recat 




0.91 


0.37 


0.76 


0.51 


1.20 


0.84 


All tasks: time/title 
















With recat 




0.79 


0.08 


0.99 


0.70 


0.78 


0.76 


Without recat 




0.96 


0.12 


1.21 


0.85 


0.88 


0.88 


Total 

% of TS time 




512.22 
16.42 




583.00 
18.32 


523.75 
16.55 


559.50 
IS. OS 


526.75 
16.20 
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Appendix C Continued 
Cataloging Tasks and Times 



1987 • ~>iilinut."1 



Dec. 6-12 
No. 5 



Feb. 410 
No. 6 



May 15-21 
No. 7 



7.50 

0.50 
25.25 

3.75 
31.25 
27.50 

6.75 
185.50 
55.25 
85.00 
52.25 

5.00 
10.25 
0.00 



15.75 
2.50 

25.50 
4.00 

29.75 

22.75 
5.25 
166.00 

86.50 
110.50 

37.50 

12.75 
5.50 
1.00 



21 

1,881.00 
214.00 
366.00 
585.95 
447.86 
50.95 
87.14 

0.41 
1.08 
0.98 

0.85 
0.99 



495.75 
15.67 



July 24-30 
No. 8 



Sept. 4-10 
No. 9 



Nov. 13-19 
No. 10 



22 

1,881.00 
169.00 
526.00 
585.45 
427.50 
38.41 
119.55 

0.39 
2.25 
0.92 

0.90 
1.13 



14.25 
8.00 
21.00 
6.25 
20.50 
11.25 
3.25 
158.25 
64.50 
103.50 
59.50 
17.00 
6.75 
0.00 



20 

2,021.00 
203.00 
474.00 
674.50 
505.25 
50.75 
118.50 

0.31 
1.27 
0.87 

0.73 
0.89 



1.00 
9.00 
24.75 
2.75 
25.50 
7.25 
4.25 
169.50 
25.75 
101.50 
42.50 
16.25 
5.00 
0.00 



21 

1,662.00 
98.00 
331.00 
497.86 
395.71 
23.33 
78.81 

0.43 
1.10 
1.29 

0.87 
1.04 



16.50 
0.00 
12.50 
5.75 
30.75 
11.25 
4.75 
116.25 
35.50 
65.25 
42.50 
4.75 
0,25 
0.00 



20 



1,689.00 
227.00 
350.00 
566.50 
422.25 
56.75 
87.50 

0.28 
0.63 
0.75 

0.61 
0.72 



6.50 
0.25 

24.00 
1.25 

18.00 

22.50 
1.25 
146.00 

31.50 
106.00 

53.50 
6.00 
4.00 
3.50 



Jan. 15-21 
No. 11 



Mar. 26-Apr. 1 
No. 12 



20 

1,645.00 
54.00 
260.00 
489.75 
411.25 
13.50 
65.00 

0.36 
2.33 
1.63 

0.87 
1.00 



1.25 
23.50 
23.00 

5.00 
21.00 
15.25 

3.00 
174.50 
19.50 
113.75 
40.00 

6.25 

3.00 
45.00 



525.25 
16.32 



494.00 
15.86 



435.00 
13.51 



346.00 
10.23 



424.25 
14.37 



21 

2,485.00 
60.00 
304.00 
678.33 
591.67 
14.29 
72.38 

0.29 
1.37 
1.57 

0.73 
0.82 



33.50 
17.00 
18.50 

5.50 
28.75 
24.50 

2.75 
171.00 
55.50 
91.75 
37.75 

4.00 

2.50 
24.25 



23 

2,268.00 
142.00 
396.00 
610.00 
493.04 
30.87 
86.09 

0.35 
1.80 
1.07 

0.85 
0.99 



494.00 
17.33 



517.25 
16.57 
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Appendix C Continued 
Cataloging Tasks and Times 



1989 continued | 199(1 



Definitions 


Nos. 


2+ 


Dev. 


May 7-13 
No 13 


July 9-15 
No. 14 


Sept. 17-23 
No. 15 


Mar. 26Apr. 1 
No. 16 


Training (trainer) 


1 


15.27 


11.16 


18.00 


32 50 


34.00 


23.75 


Procedure & policy 


2 


5.62 


6.78 


0.25 


o. to 


0.00 


11.00 


Consulting 


3 


21.68 


3.80 


25.25 


20 00 




24.50 


Solving problems 


4 


4.32 


2.75 


1.00 


0.00 


1.50 


/.uu 


Sorting, shelving, dist. 


5 


27.90 


7.21 


25.75 


22.00 




20.75 


Searching copy 


6 


16.55 


7.04 


7.25 


12 75 


13.00 


6.00 


Unit/hold, file main. 


7 


4.02 


1.78 


3.25 


4 25 





3.50 


Copy cataloging 


8 


184.18 


30.25 


217.25 


231.75 


190.75 


*suo.uu 


Original cataloging 


9 


48.20 


20.46 


34.50 


34.75 


33.25 


39.25 


Recataloging 


10 


91.22 


14.81 


99.50 


85.25 


89.00 


78,00 


Authority work 


11 


69.48 


37.42 


92.25 


159.75 


135.75 


LLA.DV) 


Revision 


12 


12.55 


5.83 


18.00 


23.25 


12.75 


14.25 


Other 


13 


4.48 


3.37 


1.25 


6.50 


2.50 


00 


Training (trainee) 


14 


6.75 


11.94 


9.00 


7.00 


6.50 


5.00 


Working days 








22 


20 


20 


22 


Monthly cataloging 
















Copy 




2,126.13 


316.22 


2,350.00 


2,144.00 




AOK t\{\ 


Original 




152.13 


62.66 


124.00 


116.00 


156.00 


142.00 


Recat 




477.27 


161.30 


681.00 


710.00 


723.00 


TV7 on 
/o/ .uu 


Avg. weekly cataloging 




651.25 


119.04 


717.05 


7 At) en 


ti v nn 


750,91 


Copy 




502.18 


65.31 


534.09 


536.00 


497.25 


551.14 


Original 




36.08 


15.12 


28.18 


29.00 


39.00 


32.27 


Reeat 




112.99 


38.61 


154.77 


177.50 


180.75 


167.50 


Each task only: time/title 
















Copy 




0.37 


0.05 


0.41 


0.43 


0.38 


0.37 


Original 




1.44 


0.54 


122 


1.20 


0.85 


1.22 


Recat 




0.91 


0.37 


0.64 


0.48 


0.49 


0.47 


All tasks: time/title 
















With recat 




0.79 


0.08 


0.77 


0.37 


0.S2 


0.74 


Without recat 




0.96 


0.12 


0.98 


1.14 


1.10 


0.95 


Total 

%ofTStime 




512.22 
16.42 




552.50 
17.49 


645.50 
20.33 


590.25 
19.90 


553.50 
17.94 
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Automated Workstations for 
Professional Catalogers: A 
Survey of 100 Non-ARL 
Academic Libraries 



Betsy N. Hine 



A survey of 100 academic libraries that were not members of the Association 
of Research Libraries was conducted in the fall of 1989 to determine how 
many libraries had, or soon would have, individual automated workstations 
for their professional catalogers. The number of libraries expecting to acquire 
these workstations at some future time was also determined. Also investigated 
were' (1 ) costs and types of equipment beingused or considered, (2) current and 
projected uses of automated workstations, and (3) workstations- impact on 

and the quality of catalog records. 



Since the introduction of online bib- 
liographic utilities, much has changed 
about the way libraries use machines in 
cataloging. It is taken for granted now 
that machines for accessing a biblio- 
graphic utility at the local library are only 
part of the library's total automation. 
Local systems, networks, and even sec- 
ond local systems in several cases are the 
toots necessary for library automation. 

Bibliographic network terminals were 
once the only signs of library automation 
in a cataloging department. Not only have 
those machines changed dramatically, but 
the microcomputer and printer have be- 
come as commonplace as the manual type- 
writers and electric erasers of old. The 
concept of automation and all of its rami- 
fications are firmly in place. Workflow, 



ergonomics, and the stress of working at 
terminals for prolonged periods are con- 
cerns of all. Flexibility and adapting to 
change are buzzwords in an area that re- 
mained virtually unchanged for almost a 
century. 

In 1989 Sally Rogers published "Auto- 
mated Workstations for Professional Cata- 
logers: A Survey of ARL Libraries." Rogers 
surveyed the 118 members of the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries (ARL) in the 
United States and Canada. 1 This paper is a 
report of a replication of Rogers' study, in 
which medium-sized academic libraries 
were surveyed to ascertain their progress 
in the use of automated workstations and 
to compare it with that of the larger re- 
search libraries. 

For the purposes of this study, the term 
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workstation refers to a terminal or micro- 
computer with peripherals attached for 
the use of an individual cataloger. This 
definition may be seen as being in opposi- 
tion to the concept of those terminals, usu- 
ally foundin public areas, that are designed 
for use by many people. It is assumed that 
the use of workstations in production areas 
of libraries is beneficial and has a positive 
effect on productivity as well as the quality 
oi work. It is also assumed tlsat such positive 
effects are essential in these days of budget 
problems and staff cuts, which necessitate 
greater efficiency than ever before. 

The main objective of this study was to 
examine non-ARL academic libraries to 
find out which have already provided, or 
expect to provide in the near future, auto- 
mated workstations for their professional 
catalogers and to attempt to ascertain 
some expected and actual effects of auto- 
mation efforts. Another objective was to 
learn whether some libraries intend to pro- 
vide such automated workstations at some 

also represents an attempt to replicate the 
jrpose and goals of the Rogers 
study and io present comparisons between 
the two. 

A year and a half after Rogers' study, 
little has appeared in the library literature 
concerning original catalogers and auto- 
mated workstations. An article by Diane 
Vizine-Goetz listed "designing a cata- 
Joger's workstation" as a topic for research 
identified at the November 1988 confer- 
ence on "Classification Theory in the Com- 
puter Age." 2 If electronic mail messages 
are any indication of interest in this topic, 
one can certainly say that libraries are 
anxious to explore and provide, insofar as 
it is possible, some sort of automated work- 
station that can provide catalogers access 
to many bibliographic databases and cata- 
loging tools. Products such as personal 
computers (PCs) to access utilities and 
local systems, CD-ROM databases, and 
miscellaneous online products that could 
be used by catalogers are abundant. While 
accessing all of these easily from one sta- 
tion is the ideal, adding access incremen- 
tally is probably more realistic. Using PCs 
to create workforms, as Randall Scott has 
described, 3 is an intermediary step to actu- 



ally creating records online and passing 
them electronically, instead of on paper 
work slips, to the next processing unit and 
into the system itself. 

Some of the available literature dis- 
cusses automation and its effects on cata- 
loging staff, but there is little to be found 
on providing automated workstations for 
professional catalogers in a technical serv- 
ices area of an academic library, Blaine 
Morrow has described a cataloging pro- 
duct called SuperCAT, 4 which provides 
access to the Library of Congress (LC) 
MARC record database only. Records can 
be created and edited on the workstation, 
but it is intended to be a stand-alone cata- 
loging workcenter, not integrated with any 
system or other database. The workstation 
of the future might be able to access the 
same LC database but on a PC that is also 
able to access the LC authority files, the 
local system, the statewide or regional net- 
work, cataloging rules and interpretations, 
classification schedules, and local in-house 
files. 

There have been articles on worksta- 
tions (but usually in public-service areas), 
on automation in libraries, and on auto- 
mation's effects on staffing issues in tech- 
nical services (cross -training, effects of 
staff reductions on productivity, etc.), but 
as Rogers also found, there is little specifi- 
cally on the topic described here. 5 

The Hypothesis 

Rogers hypothesized that at the time of her 
study (spring 1988), there were fewer than 
10% of ARL libraries that had terminals or 
microcomputers at their professional cat- 
alogers' desks, while the majority were ex- 
pecting to have such equipment at some 
future time. The hypothesis for the rep- 
lication was that a larger percentage of 
non-ARL libraries had terminals or micro- 
computers at catalogers' desks, and that a 
larger majority were planning for such 
equipment in the near future. 

It was suspected that the smaller librar- 
ies might have found it easier to provide 
automated workstations because there 
were fewer staff to buy for and therefore 
automation might be somewhat more 
manageable when the collections and staff 
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were not as large as in the ARL study. I also 
suspected, as Rogers did, that cost would 
be the primary reason for not providing 
automated workstations for professionals. 
A central assumption in both studies was 
that the expense of providing these work- 
stations would have to be justified by in- 
creased productivity, higher quality of 
work, and reduced processing costs. 

Data-Collection Methods 

The institutions included in the ACRL 
University Library Statistics, 1987-198& 
A Compilation of Statistics from One 
Hundred Non-ARL University Libraries 
constituted the population under study. 6 
Only the names of the institutions and the 
collection sizes from this list were used. 
The other statistical information contained 
in it was disregarded. The current Ameri- 
can Library Directory was checked for the 
institutions' mailing addresses and the 
names and telephone numbers of heads of 
cataloging, or the equivalent, as contact 
persons. The survey had two stages: first, a 
telephone interview, and second, a follow- 
up questionnaire mailed to each contact 
person. Each person on the list was con- 
tacted by telephone during October and 
November 1989. During the telephone in- 
terview, each contact was asked to verify 
the name of the contact and the title of the 
position, the address of the institution, and 
the cataloging utility used. The number of 
professional catalogers was ascertained, 
and each contact was asked whether pro- 
fessional catalogers had computer termi- 
nals or microcomputers at their desks. De- 
pending on the answer to that question, 
each contact was then asked either how a 
yes answer was justified with regard to 
expense and what the catalogers' response 
had been, or, in the case of a no answer, 
when such a situation might be expected, 
how it would be justified with regard to 
expense, what the expected reactions from 
catalogers would be in such a situation, or 
what reasons would be given for not pro- 
viding catalogers with terminals. Each li- 
brary was grouped as described below, de- 
pending upon the responses to the 
interviews. As in Rogers' study, not every 



library had a position clearly defined as 
head of cataloging, so the titles and some 
of the exact responsibilities of the person 
interviewed, and who filled out the follow- 
up questionnaire, varied from site to site. 
In most cases, however, the person who 
was responsible primarily for overseeing 
the original cataloging area of the library 
was interviewed, no matter what the actual 
title of the position might be. 

In order to replicate Rogers' original 
design insofar as possible, the same survey 
instruments with essentially the same 
wording were used, with her permission. 
For true comparison purposes, this study 
covered exactly the same points that Ro- 
gers did in her study. The only differences 
were that this second study was conducted 
a year and a half later and used a different 
target population. 

The interviews were used to sort the 
non-ARL libraries into the same four 
groups as the Rogers study with respect to 
individual automated workstations for pro- 
fessional catalogers. Those groups were: 
Group A — Already automated (have pro- 
vided individual automated 
workstations at professional 
catalogers' desks) 
Group B — Being automated soon 
Group C — Expected to automate, but 

could not say when 
Group D — Did not expect to automate 

As in Rogers' study, three different fol- 
low-up questionnaires were used for the 
libraries in the four groups. The question- 
naire for Group A asked for information 
about specific types of equipment, costs, 
etc. The questionnaire for Group B was 
modified slightly to explore conditions an- 
ticipated when automation was 
completed. The last two groups, C & D, 
were sent the same follow-up question- 
naire to examine alternatives to automated 
workstations and other related issues. 

Other questions in each group at- 
tempted to assess expectations, results, re- 
sponses or reactions, what levels of person- 
nel perform certain functions in the 
department, and what, if any, other types 
of automation equipment are also available 
at a cataloged workstation or in the cata- 
loging area. 
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Profile of the Population 

Using data from all 100 interviews, the 
following information is a description of 
the general collections and professional 
staff sizes of the libraries in the target 
population. Comparisoas are not made 
with the Rogers study here, because a 
general profile did not appear in her pub- 
lished report. 

Collection size ranged from a low of 
83,564 to a high of 1,981,635. The library 
with the smallest collection fell into Group 
A and the largest was in Group B. There 
were libraries in each group with collec- 
tions of about 1,500,000. 

The number of professional staff in 
each of the 100 libraries ranged from a low 
of 6 to a high of 57. The number of pro- 
fessional catalogers in each library ranged 
from a low of 1 to a high of 9. 

The typical library was a member of the 
OCLC Online Computer library Center 
(see table 2 below) and had a collection 
size of 795,688, a professional staff of27.16 
full-time equivalent (FTE) librarians, and 
a professional cataloging staff of 4.38 FTE 
catalogers. The average collection size, 
number of profess ionalstaff, and number 
of professional catalogers were all so close 
across the four groups that it could he 
assumed that these factors actually have 
very little bearing on the decision of 
whether or not to provide each cataloger 
with individual automated workstations. 
The overall profile of the population is 
illustrated in table 1. 

There were many systems represented 
in the sample. While all of the biblio- 



TABLE 1 
Profile of Population 



Croup 


Average 
Collection 
Size 


Average 
Professional 
Staff (FTE) 


Average 
Professional 
Catalogers 
(FTE) 


A 


708,296 


26.31 


3.80 


B 


S55J37 


28.83 


3.64 


C 


855,205 


29.38 


4.69 


D 


763,512 


24.11 


5.37 


Overall 
Average 


795,688 


27.16 


4.38 



graphic utilities were represented, the ma- 
jority of this population (86%) used 
OCLC. Only 6% were Research Libraries 
Information Network (RLIN) members or 
used both OCLC and RLIN. The remain- 
ing 8% were either Western Library Net- 
work (WLN) or NLC-UTLAS users. The 
bibliographic utilities in use can be seen in 
table 2. 

Of the several local automation systems 
represented, 22% of the total population 
were NOTIS libraries, while the second- 
largest percentage (21%) had no local sys- 
tem yet. Of the 29 Group A libraries, 10 
(almost 35%) were NOTIS libraries while 
5 (17%) had no local system yet. The local 
automated systems represented in the 
population can be seen in table 3. 

One interesting fact about the local sys- 
tems in these academic libraries was that 
seven libraries were either on their second 
system or were in the process of migrating 
from one system to a second system. Four 
were moving from their first system to 
NOTIS, two were moving from their first 



TABLE 2 

Bibliographic Utilities Represented in Population 



Utility 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


Croup D 


Totals 


OCLC 


26 


19 


8 


33 


86 


WLN 





2 





3 


5 


NLC/UTLAS 


2 


1 








3 


oclc/rlin 


1 








2 


3 


RLIN 





2 





1 


3 




29 


24 


8 


39 


100 
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TABLE 3 

Automated Systems Represented in Population 



System 


Group A 


i n 


flrmin C 


Croup D 

£ 


Totals 


NOTIS 


in 


8 


o 


4 


22 


None 


c 
o 


7 


3 


6 


21 


GEAC 


u 


2 


1 


4 


7 


Innovative 


1 
1 




1 


1 


6 


UNISYa 


1 

X 


2 





3 


6 


VTLS 


1 

1 


o 


1 


4 


6 


GLS1 




u 





3 


5 


LS2000 


1 

X 


o 





4 


5 


CARL 





1 
1 


2 


1 


4 


DRA 


3 


ft 

u 


q 





3 


In-House 


1 








2 


3 


WLN/LUMIN 


1 








2 


3 


Consortia 











2 


2 


LCS 











2 


2 


Other (1 each) 


3 


1 





1 


5 




29 


24 


8 


39 


100 



system to Innovative Interfaces, and one 
was migrating from its present system but 
had not decided on a new system at the 
time of the survey. 

Data Analysis 

The data collected from both the inter- 
views and the follow-up questionnaires 
were analyzed. None of the contacts de- 
clined to participate in the interview. After 
the interviews, the libraries were grouped 
as shown in table 4 and the appropriate 
questionnaires were mailed. 

The breakdown of Groups A and B is 
fairly even in both studies, but there is a 
great difference between those groups and 
Group C in the two studies. The percen- 
tage of those who expected to automate 
but did not know when was much higher 
in Rogers' survey. However, slightly less 
than 40% of the participants did not expect 
to automate in the future to make up 
Group D, whereas only 21% of the ARL 
libraries fell into Group D in the first study. 

Only one of the telephone respondents 



TABLE 4 

Population Comparisons after 
Telephone Interviews 



Non-ARL ARL 
Population Population 



Croup 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


A 


29 


29 


15 


12.9 


B 


24 


24 


15 


12.9 


C 


8 


8 


60 


51.7 


D 


39 


39 


25 


21.6 


Other 






1 


0.9 


Totals 


100 


100 


116 


100.0 



declined to answer a follow-up question- 
naire by mail; therefore no questionnaire 
was mailed to that library. In addition, no 
questionnaire was mailed to the library 
where the researcher works (a Group B 
library at the time of the survey), because 
Rogers did not send one to Ohio State. Of 
the 98 questionnaires mailed, 78 (80%) were 
completed and returned, compared to 93 of 
the 1L2 (83%) returned in the Rogers study. 
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Findings Specific to Equipment 

In the 22 Group A libraries that had al- 
ready provided automated workstations 
and who responded to the mailed ques- 
tionnaire, there were 13 different types 
and 23 different models of terminals or 
microcomputers being used as pro- 
fessional catalogers' workstations, com- 
pared to 8 types and 12 models in the 11 
libraries in the same group in Rogers' 
study. Given the fact that twice as many 
libraries were in this group in the current 
study, the numbers of models and types 
were comparable to those in the same 
group in the original study. Also, some 
differences can be attributed to the year 
and a half time difference between the two 
studies. The 13 types included OCLC, In- 
ternational Business Machine (IBM), 
Telex, Wyse, Zenith, Unisys, and other, less 
frequently mentioned types. In the 15 li- 
braries being automated soon, there were 
11 different brands of terminals or micro- 
computers being considered for that pur- 
pose, compared to 6 in that same group in 
Rogers' study. In the Group A libraries, 
hardware costs quoted per workstation 
ranged from "free" {one library was able to 
get six free terminals by answering an ad 
on DitNet first!) to a high of about $3,600. 
In the Group B libraries, expected hard- 
ware costs ranged From "on-hand" to 
$3,400. As Rogers found, most of the work- 
stations being used or considered were 
equipped for approximately $2,000. Nine 
of the 22 libraries in Group A, or 41% in 
this study, did not get new furniture to 
accommodate their computer equipment. 
This compares to 6 of 11 libraries, or 55%, 
in Group A in the Rogers study. Eight of 
the 15 (53%) Group B libraries in the cur- 
rent study expected they would get at least 
some new furniture for use with their 
equipment. This compares to 8 of 13 (62%) 
of the Group B libraries in Rogers' study. 

Concerning other equipment related to 
automation, all groups were asked whether 
there was a CD-ROM player in the work 
area. Nineteen percent answered affirm- 
atively, compared to 18% in Rogers' study, 

dies. Some of the uses cited included 



BIP+, LCSH, LC name authorities, Bibli- 
ofile, Marcive, and searching the regional 
union catalog. All groups were asked (1) 
whether all, some, or none of their pro- 
fessional catalogers created new records at 
a terminal or microcomputer instead of 
writing or typing paper workforms when 
their own workstations were not auto- 
mated and (2) what their plans were for the 
period following automation. The majority 
of libraries in all groups in this study re- 
ported no catalogers doing or expecting to 
do direct input, the same response as in the 
Rogers study. However, when the 37 li- 
braries in Groups A and B of the second 
study were asked the same question re- 
garding the situation (or expected situa- 
tion) after automation, 16 responded "all" 
and 1 1 responded "some," compared to 1 1 
and 7 in the Rogers study that expected to 
do direct input. 

Catalogers in both studies who were 
doing direct input in Group C and D librar- 
ies were sharing terminals and therefore 
did not qualify, according to our definition 
of workstation, for either group A or B. 
Fifty percent of the Group C libraries and 
44% of the Group D libraries responded 
that their professional catalogers had 
blocks of time scheduled for terminal use, 
compared to 53% and 47% in the Rogers 
study. As in the first study, the number of 
hours scheduled varied greatly: from 1 to 
30 hours per week. In both studies, some 
respondents felt that sharing was the most 
efficient way to use terminals, while some 
others felt that batching work and working 
in a scheduled situation was not efficient. 
When asked how catalogers had reacted to 
doing more work on computers, the typical 
response was that most had reacted quite 
positively to the change. This was also the 
general response in Rogers' study. Very 
few responded that catalogers were re- 
sistant, although Rogers indicated that 
there might have been somewhat more 
reluctance among the more experienced 
catalogers. 

A related issue that was identified in- 
directly in both studies was the trend toward 
creating cataloging records in the local online 
system without necessarily contributing 
them to a bibliographic utriity. While this 
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issue was not intended to be addressed in 
either study, it is a concern of both the 
utilities and the member libraries. I doubt 
that there has been any satisfactory solu- 
tion in the time since Rogers' study, and it 
is certainly an issue that should be ex- 
amined in future research. 

Findings Specific to Quality and 
Production Issues 

In both studies, productivity and quality of 
work were two areas addressed in the fol- 
low-up questionnaires sent to Groups A 
and B. When asked how the productivity 
of professional catalogers was affected by 
having terminals or microcomputer!! at 
their desks, 11 (50%) Group A libraries 
responded that productivity had in- 
creased, compared to four (36%) in Rog- 
ers' study. Two libraries in both studies 
reported that productivity decreased ini- 
tially but later increased. Three (14%) be- 
lieved productivity was not affected, com- 
pared to 2 (18%) in Rogers' study, and Four 
( 18%) thought it was too early to tell, com- 
pared to three (27%) in Rogers' study. 
Eleven of the 22 respondents, or 50% of 
the Groujp A libraries, thought that pro- 

11, or 36%, in Rogers' study. 

Among Group B libraries, 7 of the 15 
who responded, or about 47%, expected 
productivity to increase, compared to 5 of 
13, or 38%, in Rogers' study. Five of the 
15, or 33%, expected an increase following 
an initial decrease compared to 3 of 13, or 
23%, in Rogers' study. Only 1 of the 15, or 
7%, thought that productivity would not be 
affected, compared to 3 respondents, or 
23% in Group B in Rogers' study. Two did 
not respond to the question. No one in 
either Group A or Croup B in either study 
thought that productivity would decrease 
as a result of such automation. 

Respondents in Group C and Group D 
were asked if any steps had been taken 
recently in their libraries to help pro- 
fessional catalogers improve their produc- 
tivity to reduce the cost of original catalog- 
ing. Four of the Group C respondents, or 
50%, responded yes, compared to 72% in 
Rogers' study. Thirteen, or 39%, of the 
respondents in Group D of this study re- 



ported that they had taken steps to help 
their catalogers improve their productivity, 
compared to 58% in Rogers' study. 

The respondents were asked to de- 
scribe specifically what had been done and 
how well it worked. Their responses are 
compiled, in no particular order, as follows: 

• Descriptive cataloging for theses and 
dissertations prepared by parapro- 
fessionals; catalogers assign only 
special notes and subject headings. 

• Local theses/dissertations brief-listed 
only (no classification or subject head- 
ings). 

• Brief-list and recycle some materials 
without copy. Save original work for 
things that might have copy later. In 
the meantime they are searchable by 
author or title online and may be re- 
quested. 

• Send items without copy to WLN to 
catalog. 

• Give more responsibility to graduate 
assistants in library science to prepare 
original work sheets, assign LC classi- 
fication and subject headings (revised 
by a professional). 

• Developed in-house software to pre- 
edit and fill in certain fields in work 
forms. 

• Cooperative efforts for retrospective 
conversion projects, audiovisual cata- 
loging, maps, serials, and music. 

• Minimal-level cataloging for some 
older materials. 

• Move terminal so that catalogers can 
directly input new records into OCLC 
to save time and improve accuracy. 

• Very little original cataloging. 

• Cut back number of references made 
in authority work. 

• Ceased manual backup card name 
authority file even though they do not 
yet have complete authority control 
online. 

• Shift authority work to post-cataloging. 

• Hired pre-catalog searcher to help 
with authority work, 

• Shifted most copy cataloging to civil 
service staff, who edit copy at the 
OCLC terminal instead of printing 
out and reviewing every LC record. 

• Offer professional catalogers more than 
the traditional technical and intellectual 
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challenges or original cataloging; pro- 
vide planning, supervisory, and man- 
agerial experience based on workflow 
and logical division of labor rather 
than on subject, format, or language. 

• Professional workshops on specific 

• Using paraprofessionaJs for more 
"higher-level" work. 

• Catalogers encouraged to do easy 
material early in the month and save 
harder material for later. 

When asked if it had been (or was ex- 
pected to be) possible to cut costs in any 
area as a result of purchasing automated 
workstations, only 3 (14%) Group A librar- 
ies responded yes; 15 (6S%) responded no; 
and 4 (18%) weren't certain. Of the Group 
B libraries, 6 (40%) responded yes; 5 (30%) 
responded no; and 4 (27%) weren't certain. 
In Rogers' study 4 (36%) responded yes; 5 
(45%) responded no; and, 2 (18%) weren't 
certain in Group A and 2 (15%) responded 
yes; 7(54%) responded no; and 2 (15%)were 
not certain in Group B. 

Concerning quality. Group A and 
Group B libraries were asked how the qu- 
ality of information being added to the 
library's catalog had been (or was expected 
to be) affected by professional catalogers 
having terminals or microcomputers at 
their desks. Fourteen (64%) of the Group 
A libraries reported that the effect was 
positive, 4 (18%) reported that there was 
no effect, and 4 (18%) were not certain. 
Among Group B libraries, 10 (67%) ex- 
pected a positive effect, and 5 (30%) ex- 
pected no effect. In Rogers' study, 5 (45%) 
of the Group A libraries reported that the 
effect was positive, the same number re- 
ported that there was no effect, and 1 (9%) 
was not certain. Of the Group B libraries 
in Rogers' study, 8 (62%) expected a posi- 
tive effect and 5 (38%) expected no effect. 

Summary 

Fifty-three percent of the non-ARL librar- 
ies surveyed already have, or will have in 
the near future, automated workstations 
for each professional cataloger, compared 
to 26% in Rogers' study. This seems to 
support the hypothesis that the smaller 
academic libraries might find it easier to 



provide automated workstations for catalo- 
gers, although size of collection within this 
population was not necessarily a factor. In 
the interviews, the support of the library 
administration and the ability of the library 
director to raise the money necessary to 
automate was frequently mentioned. An 
additional 8% expect to have these work- 
stations sooner or later, the actual timing 
being dependent on money available at the 
individual institution and the overall cost 
of automation in general. This compares to 
52% in Group C in Rogers' study. It seems 
that a much smaller percentage of this 
population would like to be more auto- 
mated but could not say that it might be 
possible in the near future. The remaining 
39%, compared to 21% in Rogers' study, 
did not expect to get automated worksta- 
tions, although they weren't necessarily 
against automation. As suspected, the most 
common reason lor not providing worksta- 
tions or other aspects of automation was 
lack of money. Some libraries, however, 
were satisfied with their current work ar- 
rangements, while others cited building, ca- 
bling, or current system limitations as hin- 
drances. One respondent felt that it was 
not safe to have people working at termi- 
nals for longer than one hour at a time. 

Most respondents felt that it was too 
early to tell about the effect that auto- 
mated workstations for professional cata- 
logers would have on productivity and qu- 
ality of work. However, in both studies, 
some libraries did report that automation 
had had a positive impact on these areas, 
and in fact, no libraries reported a negative 
impact that was more than temporary. The 
expected results of automation have been 
shown to be increased efficiency and qu- 
ality of work as well as lower processing 
costs. If these expectations are not met in 
the long run, however, Isuspect that librar- 
ies will continue to automate anyway. 
Comments made during the interviews in- 
dicated that most catalogers now see these 
tools of automation as the necessary tools 
for cataloging, just as the typewriter was at 
one time. Several people responded that it 
was essential that the cataloger have con- 
stant access to the online catalog that is 
available to the public inso many academic 
libraries today. 
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Conclusion 

Comparisons between groups of academic 
libraries are valuable when it comes t0 

(nation Assumptions about the benefits of 
automation to efficiency made prior to this 
study seem to be valid. There needs to he 
more research on the topic of workstations 
for catalogers. Just how can maximum ac- 
cess be provided with minimum temporary 
disturbance to workflow and efficiency? 
Because the cost is not low for this or any 
facet of automation, studies and careful 
planning are required so that wise choices 
can be made by administrators who sup- 
port total automation in libraries. If adding 
access is necessarily incremental due to the 
high cost of equipment, then planning for 
expansion of present machines and com- 
patibility with future additional machines 
is essential. The cost of equipment will 
continue to be an important factor and 
might be the most important factor for 
those academic libraries that found them- 
selves in Groups C and D of these studies, 
eyen ir the justification of expected effi- 

be shown. 

Evaluation and re-evaluation of achieve- 
ments and reassessment of goals is a constant 
and ongoing process in libraries today. 
However well we think we are doing in 
meeting expectations and achieving goals, 



we cannot go back at this point. Using 
automation and making it work for librar- 
ies, at whatever stage the individual library 
finds itself in that process, is what studies 
such as Rogers' and the one described here 
are all about. If another library can see from 
eitherof the studies how it canbetter prepare 
for, implement, and benefit from whatever 
level of automation it can afford, then these 
two studies have been successful. 
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pH: Only a Piece of the 
Preservation Puzzle: A 
Comparison of the Preservation 
Studies at Brigham Young, Yale, 
and Syracuse Universities 



Matthew Nickerson 



A paper-deterioration survey of the general collection of the Harold B. Lee 
Library at Brigham Young Universitij (BYU) was conducted, A stratified 
random sampling technique was used, and the results were compared with 
those from surveys at Yale Universitij and Syracitse University. Of the books 
at the Harold B, Lee Library, 75.5 percent had acidic paper (pH<5.4) and 
1.9 percent were very brittle (broke at two double folds). Data from all three 
surveys were grouped by publication date so books of similar age could be 
cornpared. The three university collections showed very similar percentages 
of acidic books, but the brittleness percentages varied widely among the three 
studies. Results indicate that consistent recording of environmental factors 
such as temperature and humidity is necessary. 

Although paper was invented some the chemical breakdown of paper have 

two thousand years ago, it was not until since been identified: oxidation, acid hy- 

the second half of the twentieth century drolysis, photochemical stimulation, and 

that scientists began studying its micro- environmental pollution. 2 Research has 

scopic and molecular structures. This shown that acid hydrolysis is the principle 

scientific interest in paper was due in cause of book paper deterioration and that 

large measure to deterioration witnessed pH is a reliable indicator of a papers life 

in library collections. span. 3 

The rapid deterioration of machine- Acidic chemicals were introduced into 

made paper due to chemical breakdown the papermaking process primarily dur- 

was first studied and quantified by J, W. ing the advent of machine-made paper 

Barrow. Using an artificial aging process, and with the introduction of wood as a 

his laboratory predicted a shelf fife of source for cellulose fiber. Studies of the 

fifty years for books published in the history of papermaking and the effect of 

twentieth century. 1 Based on Barrow's mechanization on pH show a rise in the 

pioneering work, four major causes for acid content of paper since the advent of 
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City Utah. Manuscript received May 8, 1991; revised September 25, 1991; accepted for 
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machine-made paper in the early 1800s, 
peaking around 1900. 4 

However, the acid content of paper is 
not solely responsible for its deterioration. 
Richard Smith, in a review of research 
extending back to the nineteenth century, 
provided ample evidence that a complex 
intertwining of many factors is ultimately 
responsible for a paper's degradation. The 
data he reported confirm the key role of 
pH in the process but also indicate that 
storage temperature ts an important sec- 
ondary factor. 3 He concluded that storage 
conditions play a much larger role in the 
library preservation problem than is gener- 
ally believed. Recent research conducted by 
the Library of Congress centered on other 
environmental factors and showed that 
variations in relative humidity can affect 
paper aging. 6 

Interest in die preservation problem 
began to take a more practical turn in the 
1970s, as librarians began to assess the 
paper in their own collections. This was a 
very important step in bridging the gap 
between laboratory testing and the actual 
condition of the books in American collec- 
tions. 

Early, cursory inspections of some of 
the nation's largest library collections pro- 
duced hypotheses predicting that as much 
as 30 percent of these collections had criti - 
cally brittle paper. The Library of Congress 
reported one-third of its collection to be 
"too brittle to use" in 1973, 7 The first large, 
comprehensive, and statistically sound sur- 
vey was done at the Yale University library, 
where 36,500 books were evaluated out of 
a collection of more than seven million 
volumes. 8 Yale's conclusion, that 37.1 per- 
cent of the collection was dangerously 
brittle and that an additional 82.6 percent 
was very acidic, caused renewed concern 
for the problems facing preservation 
librarians. A smaller study conducted at 
Stanford in 1979 had shown similar per- 
centages. 9 

The large, well-documented survey at 
Yale prompted other universities to mount 
similar studies. Preservation surveys at 
Syracuse University (1985), 10 the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (1985), 11 
and the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign (1988) 12 revealed similar per- 



centages of acidic books in these research 
collections. However, the brittleness of the 
books in these surveys showed more varia- 
tion. 

However, these studies still were 
principally designed to determine the cur- 
rent condition of local collections, with 
little effort made to correlate different stu- 
dies to learn more about paper perma- 
nence in general. Chrzastowski et al. take 
a tentative step in this direction by compar- 
ing their data with the Stanford study, 
whose protocol they followed, and propos- 
ing that environmental differences might 
have contributed to the variations in paper 



tions. 

Brigham Young University (BYU) has 
had a longstanding commitment to book 
preservation. With an in-house book repair 
unit and a book conservation laboratory, 
the library struggles daily with repairing 
and reversing the myriad effects of book 
deterioration on the collection. Inspired by 
the Yale survey and encouraged by other 

taken. 

The HBLL survey was designed to ad- 
dress these research questions: 

1. What is the condition of the books in 
the Harold B. Lee Library general col- 
lection? 

2. How does this condition compare with 
the findings of the surveys at Yale Uni- 
versity and at Syracuse University in 
regard to (a) paper acidity and (b) 
brittleness? 

The purpose of the study was twofold First, 
the data would serve as valuable tools for 
assessing the current condition of the col- 
lection and in helping to make long-range 
planning and budgetary decisions. Second, 
the data would be compared to results 
from two similar surveys, which would help 
the library community begin to understand 
the similarities and differences in paper de- 
terioration in collections throughout the na- 
tion. 

The data compared with the HBLL 
study are from the preservation surveys of 
the Sterling Memorial Library at Yale Uni- 
versity and the Bird Library at Syracuse 
University. These libraries were chosen for 
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comparison because the surveys at these 
institutions included the three critical data 
points we wished to compare: pH, brittle- 
ness, and age. 

Methodology 

A stratified random sampling technique 
was used. The 2.5 million volumes in the 
collection were divided into four strata 
that corresponded to the four major classi- 
fications of the collection. These in turn 
corresponded to the four principle floors 
of the library: humanities, history and 
religion, sciences and technology and ref- 
erence, and social science and government 
documents (see table 1). The third floor 
1 reference books 
in up by 
offices and the periodicals 
room. The library's Learning Resource 
Center is housed in half of the second 
floor, similarly reducing the number of 
books there. To balance the size of the 
strata the general reference books were 
included with the second-floor collection 
for this study. 

Choosing a Sample 

The sample size chosen for this population 
allows for a 95 percent confidence level 
with a 5 percent tolerance level. Simply 
stated, this means there is one chance in 
twenty that the number that truly repre- 

surrounding the survey's calculated num- 
ber plus or minus five percent. 

For the sampling technique to be statis- 
tically viable every book had to have an 

TABLE 1 

Number and Percentage of 
Volumes per Floor 



Flour 


Number of 
Volumes 


Proportion of 
Collection (%) 


1 


907,454 


35.7 


2 


479,955 


18.8 


4 


513,372 


20.2 


5 


642,864 


25.3 


Total 


2,543,645 


100.0 



equal opportunity to be selected. The basis 
for the random selection of the books was 
the ordinal position of the volume in the 
stacks. Sampling by length — choosing a 
random distance on a shelf and measuring 
to that position — was not used because it 
produces a bias in favor of thicker books. 13 
Fussler's technique eliminates the bias by 
first sampling by length and then choosing 
the nth book beyond the measured mark, 
n being randomly chosen and staying con- 
stant throughout the sampling. 14 Sampling 
by length was invented to avoid the time- 
consuming counting of books in order to 
sample them. Because counting is neces- 
sary to avoid the bias we decided to drop 
the measuring altogether and randomly 
choose the ordinal position of the book on 
the shelf for sampling. This method elimi- 
nates the need to haul a measuring device 
through the stacks and provides the same 
accuracy as Fussler's technique but re- 
quires a little more counting. 

Using computer-generated work- 
sheets, 384 volumes were randomly 
chosen from each floor by describing their 
locations in five ways: (1) floor, (2) row, (3) 
section, (4) shelf, and (5) ordinal position 
on the shelf (see example below). The floor 
and row designations are straightfor- 
ward — each floor having a set number of 
rows — but a variety of factors cause the 
section, shelf, and book position numbers 
to fluctuate. 

For example, the number of sections in 
a row varies from three to fourteen 
throughout the library, and all the shelves 
in a given section are not always in use. 
Also, the number of books on a shelf may 
vary from only a few to as many as one 
hundred, depending on whether the shelf 
is full and on the thickness of the books it 
contains. For this reason, more than one 
random number was listed for each of the 
three final variables in order to increase 
the chances of having a number that would 
correspond to the actual space selected 
and greatly reduce the number of rejects. 
When the first number in one of these 
areas was not usable then the next one was 
used, and so on, until a usable number was 
found. A pretest helped us determine how 
many random numbers to include in each 
area to avoid a high number of rejects. 
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To reduce rejects further, the computer 
program that created the worksheets 
limited the random numbers selected for 
each area to remain within the parameters 
of the library layout. For example, num- 
bers selecting the row would not exceed 
the actual number of rows on the floor 
being searched. Each of the criteria was 
similarly limited (see example at bottom of 
the page). 

Gathering the Data 

For each book selected, the call number 
and the date of publication were recorded 
for identification and dating. If no publica- 
tion date was found then the copyright 
date was used. Each book was then tested 
for paper pH and brittleness. Finally, the 
physical condition of the book was recorded. 
All data were recorded directly on work- 
sheets. Below each line of selection 
numbers was a line for recording the data 
from the book identified (see example 
below). 

The survey was carried out by the 
author with the help of an assistant. The 
process of using the worksheet was clear to 
both investigators, as were the procedures 
for determining pH, brittleness, and 
condition. Both investigators were also 
equipped with a guide to help translate 
dates recorded in Roman numerals. 

The pH was obtained using a Light 
Impressions pH Testing Pen containing 
bromocresol green. A small mark was 
made with the pH pen in the gutter margin 
of the book. Within approximately thirty 
seconds a chemical reaction takes place, 
with the color of the mark changing to 
indicate the papers pH range: yellow = 
very acidic; green = acidic; blue = slightly 
acidic. This test can only measure degrees 
of acidity and cannot distinguish books 
printed on neutral or alkaline paper. 

Several books were marked as a test to 
verify that both investigators were perceiv- 
ing the colors and making the pH determi- 
nation in a uniform way. The green middle 



range was necessarily the broadest and a 
definite yellow or blue indication was re- 
quired to record either extreme. 

The paper brittleness was determined 
by a corner-fold test. The top comerof the 
last page (not the end-paper) was folded 
and creased repeatedly, alternating the 
direction of the fold, until the fold broke 
or until it had been folded eight successive 
times. Following the protocol followed by 
Yale and Syracuse, paper capable of eight 
successive folds (four double folds) with- 
out breaking was considered not brittle. 
The number of double folds was the 
measure of brittleness and was recorded 
on the worksheet. 

Judging the physical condition of the 
book was made as simple as possible. The 
main concern was to determine whether 
the book was in need of immediate repair. 
The established criterion was whether or 
not the book was in more than one piece. 
If the book was in more than one piece it 
was judged to be in need of repair, regard- 
less of the degree of separation. That is, it 
did not matter whether only one page was 
separated from the text block or whether 
the entire cover had been separated. In 
either case the book was judged to be in 
need of repair. The condition according to 
this criterion was recorded on the work- 
sheet. 

RESULTS 

Harold B. Lee Library Survey 
Acidity 

A summary comparing the data forthe four 
floors is found in table 2. Comparing the 
acidity of the collections on the four floors, 
a one-way analysis of variance indicated 
that only the second floor (science and 
technology and general reference) showed 
a significant difference at the .05 confi- 
dence level. This stratum proved to he less 
acidic than the other three strata, with only 
10.4 percent having a pH below 3.8. 

The final column in table 2 gives the 
data calculated for the entire library. These 



Example: 

Case Floor 
4 1 

call* 



Row 
3 



5ecLiun 
I2B49 

,pub. date 



Shelf 
461 

pH folds 



Book 

34 66 74 1231 89 2 20 59 45 

cond. 
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numbers were generated by first calculat- 
ing the total number of books per floor for 
a given criterion (such as "very acidic") and 
then adding the numbers for all the floors 
together and dividing by the total number 
of volumes in the collection. 

Overall, 75.5 percent of the books 
tested have very acidic paper (pH<5.4), 
while only 3.8 percent are brittle (broke 
during four double folds). 

Acid in' and Bmttleness 

A chi-square test on the cross -tabulation of 
acidity by brittleness showed that these 
variables are not independent. Of those 
pages that were judged very brittle by the 
comer-fold test, a full 90 percent were also 
very acidic. On the other hand, none of the 
pages found to be only slightly acidic were 
judged to be brittle. 

Percentages of books requiring imme- 
diate repair rellected the levels of acidity 
for any given floor. For example, the fifth 
floor had the highest percentage of hooks 
with very acidic paper, 2S.6 percent, and 
also had the high est percentage requiring 
immediate repair, 4.2 percent. 

These data corroborate the correlation 
among acidity, brittleness, and de teriora- 
tion that has been reported by other sur- 
veys of this kind. Though the present levels 
of brittleness are not as high as those re- 
ported by other libraries, that 75.5 percent 



of the HBLL general collection was found 
to be acidic or very acidic does not bode 
well for the future of this collection. This 
percentage extrapolates to reveal that al- 
most two million volumes in the HBLL 
collection have acidic paper. 

Comparing Three University 
Surveys 

Figures 1 and 2 compare the acidity and 
brittleness levels of three large university 
research collections, the Harold B. Lee 
Library, Brigham Young University; the 
Sterling Memorial Library, Yale Univer- 
sity; and the Bird Library, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Because of the differences in the 
overall average ages of the three collections, 
data were organized by publication date so 
books of similar age would be compared. 

Acidity 

Figure 1 shows the percentages of books 
found to have pH<5.4 for each of the indi- 
cated publication periods. This curve agrees 
favorably with other published data and 
shows a marked similarity in these three 
collections. Because acidity is inherent to 
the papermaking process it is not smpris- 
ing that these three large, comprehensive 
collections would show similar curves, be- 
cause their books are all published on 
paper from the same world producers. 



TABLE 2 
Comparative Results by Floor 





1 


2 


4 


5 


HBLL 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Acidity 












very acidic (pH<3.8) 


26.8 


10.4 


23.5 


28.6 


23.5 


acidic (3.8<pH<5.4) 


52.3 


57.2 


53.3 


46.5 


52.0 


slightly acidic (pH.5.4) 


20.9 


32.4 


23.2 


24.9 


24.5 


Brittleness 












1-2 double folds 


1.0 


0.3 


3.6 


2.9 


1.9 


2-4 double folds 


1.3 


0.5 


3.4 


2.4 


1.9 


did not break 


97.7 


99.2 


93.0 


94.8 


96.3 


Condition 












immediate repair 


3.4 


2.3 


2.(5 


4.2 


3.2 
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ACIDITY LEVELS 



of the three collections 




Publication periods 
+ Yale 



Figure 1. Percentage of Acidic Books Surveyed by Publication Date and Institution. 



Brittleness 

Figure 2 shows the percentages of brittle 
books, those with paper that broke during 
four double folds, for the same time peri- 
ods. The focus within library preservation 
has always been on acidity, and paper de- 
terioration has been blamed on low pH 
levels. The most important discovery of 
this study is the difference in brittleness 
observed among the three library collec- 
tions when their pH levels are so similar. 
The shape of the three curves in figure 2 
reflects the rise and fall of acidity in paper 
during the last ISO years illustrated in 
figure 1 and supports the well-docu- 
mented correlation between acidity and 
brittleness. The different amplitudes of 
the curves in figure 2 suggest that there are 
other important factors contributing to 
paper deterioration in addition to acid. 

Related Information and 
Hypotheses 

Initial investigations had indicated that the 
HBLL had a lower percentage of brittle 
books than was being seen in published 
surveys of the time. It is good news to see 
the full survey confirming the preliminary 



numbers. The limited environmental data 
available make it impossible to state any 
definite conclusions as to why the HBLL 
collection, though just as acidic as the 
others, shows considerably less embrittle- 
ment. However, some surmising^based on 

future researchers. 

In considering the positive en- 
vironmental factors that might have con- 
tributed to the greatly reduced brittleness 
in the HBLL books, two factors seem par- 
amount. First is the geographic location of 
the library. Situated in Provo, Utah, in the 
arid intermountain west, the library's hu- 
midity is considerably lower than that in 
New York or Connecticut. Second, this 
collection has been relatively free of the 
extreme temperature and humidity fluctu- 
ations of uncontrolled environments, be- 
cause it has been housed in an air-condi- 
tioned building since I96L 

Major growth of the HBLL general col- 
lection took place in the 1960s, and many 
of the older books were acquired through 
retrospective purchasing during that time. 
The prior history of these boob is un- 
known. For some of these volumes that 
could amount to more than one hundred 
years. Obviously, where and how they were 
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BR I TTLENESS LEVELS 

of the three collections 




Figure 2. Percentage of Brittle Books Surveyed by Publication Date and Institution. 



kept prior to being acquired lor this collec- 
tion have shaped their current condition. 
But by the same token it is also unclear 
what overriding beneficial effect the last 
; at HBLL might have had. 

Future Studies 

paring data Ls difficult when different 
protocols are employed in different stu- 
dies. The time-consuming portion of these 
studies is roaming through the stacks to 
collect an accurate random sample. Once 
a book has been selected it Ls worth the few 
extra seconds or minutes required to ex- 
tract all important basic information. Our 
suggested minimum is: pH, brittleness, 
publication date, and physical condition. 
The results of our study indicate that con- 
sistent recording of environmental factors 

necessary. 

It is important for researchers who con- 
duct preservation surveys of this kind in 
the future to realize that the value is 
twofold. Most libraries undertake this type 
of survey to measure the condition of their 
collection and to help them determine 
their specific preservation needs. At the 
same time, it is important to remember 



that the data being gathered are also a vital 
portion of the growing picture of book 
deterioration and preservation nationwide. 
Ft is only by compiling data from many 
collections that we will be able to begin to 
piece together the complicated process in- 
volved in paper deterioration. Through an- 
alyzing how such key factors as pH, 
temperature, and humidity vary among 
different collections and different loca- 
tions, their effects both singly and cumula- 
tively can begin to be understood. 
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. .-Je Access in Europe: First 
International Conference, Ed. by 
Lorcan Dempsey. Brookfield, Vt.: 
Gower, 1990. 315p. S69.95 (ISBN 0- 
566-03644-4). LC 90-3448. 
This book confirms that Western Eu- 
ropean bibliographic access reflects multi- 
ple library traditions in a Europe headed 
for increased unification. Compared with 
the relative uniformity of North American 
bibliographic access, the European experi- 
ence fosters diversity with greater op- 
portunity for innovation. Countries are at 
various stages of bibliographic sophistica- 
tion and cooperation, with the less-devel- 
oped countries taking advantage of lessons 
learned elsewhere. 

The thirty-three papers in the volume 
are the proceedings of a conference that 
was organized by the Centre for 
Bibliographic Management and held at the 
University of Bath on September 14-17, 
1989. Arranged in six thematic sections, 
the papers extend beyond narrow 
definitions or bibliographic access to in- 
clude topics such as networks and periodi- 
cal databases. The reporting is concise, 
with few papers extending beyond ten 
pages. To provide a unity often lacking in 
conference proceedings, Paula Goossens 
gives an on-the-spot "conference sum m ing 
up" while the editor, Lorcan Dempsey, has 
prepared a scholarly introduction to put 
the individual presentations into context. 

Many papers describe the experiences 
of individual networks or libraries. Their 
eclecticism is one of the principal strengths 
of the volume, as they present the Eu- 
ropean experience in all of its diversity. 
The Finnish government, for example, 
purchased the same online public access 
catalog (VTLS) for all Finnish academic 
libraries to foster uniform access. Formats 



discussed range from rare books to com- 
puter files. Others transcend local con- 
cerns. The excellent keynote address by 
Michael Smethurst of the British Library 
recommends a pragmatic approach of 
offering patrons "access to machine-read- 
able catalogues in whatever formats and 
with whatever standards exist" (p.34). 

Standards, seen both as a help and as a 
hindrance to improved bibliographic 
access, may be the critical issue for Eu- 
ropean libraries. This theme runs 
throughout the volume and is the focus of 
the final section, where the four authors 
are not optimistic about efforts to harmo- 
nize the diverse cataloging and linguistic 
traditions. 

I recommend purchase of this some- 
what expensive volume for larger col- 
lections with interest in international libr- 
ary developments. Most librarians should 
find something of interest. All will discover 
that innovation in bibliographic access is 
not restricted to this side of the Atlantic. — 
Robert P. Holley, Wayne State University, 
Detroit. 

Cataloging Motion Pictures and Video- 
recordings. By Nancy B. Olson. Ed. by 
Edward Swanson. Minnesota AACR2 
Trainers Series, no.l. Lake Crystal, 
Minn.: Soldier Creek Pr., 1991. 150p. 
paper, $25 (ISBN 0-936996-38-2). 
This is the first in a new series of manuals 
to be published in the Minnesota AACR2 
Trainers Series. It is based on the earlier 
text A Manual of AACR2 Examples for 
Motion Pictures and Videorecordings, by 
the author and Jean Aichele (Soldier Creek 
Pr., 1981) but is considerably expanded in 
scope and in number and types of ex- 
amples. In addition to descriptive catalog- 
ing, which remains the primary focus, 
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Olson has included short discussions on 
access points and subject cataloging as they 
relate to films and videos. She also cites 
Library of Congress and OCLC guidelines 
for cataloging locally made videos. 

Descriptive cataloging follows the 1988 
revision of the Anglo-American Catalogu- 
ing Rules, second edition (AACR2), focus- 
ing on the rules for these materials in chap- 
ter 7. Although the rules themselves are 
not included, they are highlighted for 
significant points of application for each 
area of the bibliographic record. Relevant 
Library of Congress rule interpretations 
are also cited. This brief portion of the 
manual (twenty-four pages) is a prelude to 
the examples, forty altogether, that make 
up the remainder of the test. 

The range of examples illustrates both 
common and more complex cataloging 
problems. All examples nicely capture the 
title and credit screens of the items, each 
of which is shown cataloged in both MARC 
coded and card formats. The majority of 
the examples are videos, a large number of 
which are copies of feature films. Several, 
such as sets, are cataloged showing differ- 
ent bibliographic treatments. Newer forms 
of material, so-called interactive media, are 
discussed, but no examples are provided. 

Audiences most likely to benefit from 
this manual are small school and Jj|jj*| 

cataloging students who are looking for 
practical applications of chapter 7 rules. 
The emphasis on examples begs the ques- 
tion as to what, if any, criteria were used in 
their selection and underscores the im- 
portance of providing accurate transcrip- 
tion of cataloging data and associated 
MARC coding (e.g., example 3 shows "Ned 
Sparks" in the credits, which is recorded as 
"New Sparks" in the bibliographic record: 
example 20 gives author Tolkien in an 
access point without MARC coding for the 
full form of the name). These inaccuracies, 
although relatively few, deflect from an 
otherwise carefully produced and useful 
text.— Ann M. Sandberg-Fox, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Cataloging: The Professional Devel- 
opment Cycle. Ed. by Sheila S. Int- 
nerand Janet Swan Hill. New Directions 



in Information Management, no.26. 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 1991. 
159p. $37.95 (ISBN 0-313-27254-9). 
LC 90-19797. 

"All of the library schools in the United 
States graduating all of the students they 
currently graduate cannot replace the 
librarians who will retire by the year 2000" 
(p. 16). Thus, James Matarazzo neatly 
summarizes the crisis in recruitment that 
confronts our profession in general and 
cataloging in particular. The crisis is the 
focus of this second volume from the 1989 
Simmons College Symposium on Recruit- 
ing, Educating, and Training Cataloging 
Librarians. The first volume, Recruiting, 
Educating, and Training Cataloging 
Librarians: Solving die Problems (Green- 
wood, 1989), contains the formal confer- 
ence papers, while this second volume of 
new material contains oral presentations 
and edited versions of discussions. 

Cataloging: die Professional Develop- 
ment Cycle is considerably briefer than the 
430-page initial volume, but it follows the 
same division into sessions on recruitment, 
educating, and training. Each session is 
introduced with a keynote presentation, 
continued with briefer comments from 
follow-up speakers, and wrapped up with 
transcripts of the discussions. 

Although the volume is carefully 
edited, it preserves the flavor of the actual 
conference in its informality and loose 
structure. The oral presentations occasion- 
ally wander from the focus on cataloging, 
as oral presentations eommonly do. The 
discussions conclude when time expires 
without always reaching a consensus. In 
such disorganization lies much of the 
charm and utility of this tit le. 

It is unfortunate that only two of the 
twenty-three contributors were practicing 
catalogers. Nevertheless, few catalogers 
will find any surprises in the presentations 
that link recruitment problems with poor 
salaries, wretched working conditions, and 
low prestige. They might raise a skeptical 
eyebrow when they read that educators 
agree that cataloging appreciation courses 
are worthwhile. And they might sigh when 
they find that Joseph Matthews tries to 
rekindle a thesis that burned out with the 
euphoria of the 
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1970s — that computers are ready to 
handle the "details" of cataloging as soon 
as we give them the chance. 

Both volumes from the Simmons con- 
ference belong in library science libraries 
and in the professional collections of 
catalog departments. If acquisitions funds 
are tight, choose Cataloging: the Professio- 
nal Development Cycle over the first 
volume. It covers the same territory but 
adds the virtues of briefness and accessibil- 
ity.— David Gleim, University of North 
Carolina at Cliapel Hill. 

Collection Development in College 
Libraries. Ed. by Joanne Schneider 
Hill, William E. Hannaford, Jr., and 
Ronald H. Epp. Chicago: American 
Library Assn., 1991. 214p. $45 (ISBN 
0-8389-0559-5). LC 90-27006. 
As college librarians involved in collection 
development are well aware, the literature 
of collection development has, to date, 
focused primarily on large academic and 
research libraries, leaving college li- 
brarians to extrapolate for themselves such 
information as might be useful in their 
smaller, teaching-oriented institutions. 
This collection of twenty essays, directed 
primarily to collection development in 
smaller college libraries, aims to rectify 

The book is divided into five sections. 
The first section is a debate on the dif- 
ferences between college and university 
libraries. M. F. Casserly discusses phib- 
sophical differences, including the different 
roles of students and faculty. Joan H. 
Worley demonstrates the advantages that 
small libraries have over large ones in 
terms of mission and service. However, C. 
Roger Davis, in the only divisive article in 
the collection (he calls himself a devil's 
advocate), maintains that there is no differ- 
ence except one of scale and that both 
classes of institutions have similar goals 
and similar approaches. 

The second section presents issues that 
have emerged in recent years. Thomas W. 
Leonhardt is especially thought-p revok- 
ing, urging simplification and criticizing 
overzealous proponents of the various con- 
spectus models, especially in smaller 
libraries, where librarians are often asked 



to accept the value of such massive projects 
a priori. Thomas G. Kirk presents a highly 
theoretical management approach to col- 
lection development in which he suggests 
applying contingency theory to the field. 
William E. Hannaford discusses ethics ver- 
sus expediency in collection development. 

The third section explores the specific 
activities that result in effective collection 
development. Evan Farber's essay is a 
description of the symbiotic relationship 
between librarians and faculty, with collec- 
tion development seen as an extension of 
an effective bibliographic instruction pro- 
gram, Michael S. Freeman criticizes the 
overuse of allocation formulas in many col- 
lege libraries and suggests that the 
formulas might be replaced with good 
judgment in many cases, Willis E. 
Bridegam presents a step-by-step ap- 
proach to dealing with new faculty, 
courses, and programs. Richard Hume 
Werking recounts Trinity University 
Library's approach towards achieving a 
truly comprehensive library collection. 
Herbert D, Safford and Katherine F. 
Martin discuss collection management 
versus collection development, preferring 
the former as the more dynamic term, 
because it also encompasses weeding, 
deselection, gifts, and archives manage- 
ment. 

The fourth section on the role of the 
college faculty in collection development 
is especially useful. Ronald H. Epp uses 
the 1985 Survey of Scholars to demon- 
strate faculty use of libraries; however, his 
essay does not seem to speak directiy 
either to collection development or to col- 
lege libraries specifically. Larry R. Oherg 
suggests that college collection develop- 
ment librarians focus overly on students, 
and he details a project at Albion College 
to develop more support for faculty rese- 
arch. Larry Hardest}' presents an historical 
perspective on the role of faculty in teach- 
ing institutions. He suggests that the 
attitudes of today's faculty at large uni- 
versities and small colleges are quite simi- 
lar and that it is essential for librarians to 
share collection development responsibilit- 
ies with the faculty, because teaching 
faculty control the curriculum. The nec- 
essity for faculty involvement in collection 
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development is further argued in the arti- 
cle by Mary C. and John R. Scudder. 

The fifth section embraces current 
trends in collection development. Both 
Wanda Dole and Ann Niles suggest that 
approval plans can be as useful in small 
college libraries as in large university 
libraries, but they might need to be im- 
plemented differently. The final two es- 
says, one by Charlotte B. Brown and 
Kathleen Moretto Spencer, the other by 
Joanne Schneider Hill, address preserva- 
tion, which is too often a last priority for 
small college libraries. 

The book closes with an excellent, use- 
ful bibliography by Peter V. Deekle. Un- 
fortunately, there is no index. As in any 
anthology, the styles of the essays vary from 
author to author. Some of the essays are 
highly philosophical, while others stress 
the differences between college and uni- 
versity libraries. Collection Development 
in College Libraries is welcome profes- 
sional reading for all college librarians with 
collection development responsibilities.— 
Mary Margaret Benson, Linfield College, 
McMinnviUe, Oregon. 

Collection Management in Academic 
Libraries. Ed. by Clare Jenkins and 
Mary Morley. Brookfield, Vt: Gower, 
1991. 289p. S79.9S (ISBN 0-566- 
03635-5). LC 90-23391. 
Collection Management in Academic 
Libraries is an overview of current issues 
and concerns in the management of acade- 
mic library collections in the United King- 
dom. Editors Clare Jenkins and Mary 
Morley acknowledge a relative scarcity of 
literature on collection management as a 
coordinated whole rather than as discrete 
tasks. The primary audiences are iden- 
tified as library managers and students of 
library and information science. 

There are eleven chapters in this 
volume, three of them authored by Amer- 
ican librarians. All contributors are library 
managers who currently have or previously 
have had collection management respon- 
sibilities. The first three chapters are con- 
cerned with general collection manage- 
ment topics. Chapter 1 deals with the 
organization of collection management in 
academic libraries and draws heavily upon 



American sources. Chapter 2, by Geoffrey 
Ford, is a clearly written and easily read- 
able essay on finance and budgeting, in- 
cluding critiques of various budget-alloca- 
tion formulae. In the third chapter, Ian 
Wlnkworth discusses performance 
measurement and provides a good ex- 
planation of how to choose and appry per- 
formance indicators using "base data" such 
as clientele and institutional and library 
objectives. 

The remaining chapters take up 
specific topics in collection management. 
Ian Lovecy discusses the impact of au- 
tomated systems on collection manage- 
ment, including online selection aids (e.g., 
Books in Print Phis), analysis of circulation 
data, and database comparisons between 
libraries' collections (such as those offered 
by bibliographic utilities). 

Douglas Due bin, an American librarian 
with previous experience as a vendor, con- 
tributes a chapter on suppliers, which in- 
cludes a brief history of U.S. vendor ser- 
vices, as well as current trends including 
out-of-print search services, direct access 
to vendor databases, and statistical reports 
(such as volume of firm orders or 
purchases by subject or press). 

Other chapters provide introductions 
to the management of serials and nonbook 
collections. Another concerns the influ- 
ence of library users on collection manage- 
ment. A chapter on deselection and storage 
(stock revision, relegation, and retention) is 
contributed by American librarians Sharon 
Bonk and Sara Williams. The chapter on 
cooperative collection development is also 
authored by an American, Patricia Bril. A 
final chapter describes the development, 
mission, and current role of the British 
Library. 

The book concludes with a nelptul 
glossary that decodes American and Brit- 
ish acronyms, which are used liberally 
throughout the book. There is also a useful 
index. 

While interesting and readable, Collec- 
tion Management in Academic Libraries 
could not be used alone as a handbook or 
as a textbook. Many of the topics are quite 
broadly painted and suffer from a lack of 
in-depth discussion. American collection 
development librarians will find little that 
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is new. The literature cited is recent but 
relies heavily on U.S. sources. The British 
viewpoint, however, could well be of inter- 
est to U.S. librarians looking for a fresh 
slant, library school teachers and students 
will be interested in the comparative as- 
pects of coUecrion management. Un- 
fortunately, the $79.95 price is prohibitive 
for individuals, but the book is rec- 
ommended for library school and large 
professional collections.— Judith Lee Pal- 
mer, Irving Public Library System, Irving, 
Texas. 

The Good Serials Department. Ed. by 

Peter Gellady. Binghamton, N.Y.: Ha- 
worth, 1990. 186p. $29.95 (ISBN 0- 
86656-962-6). LC 90-44562. Also 
published as The Serials Librarian, 
v. 19, nos. 1/2 (1990). 
The Good Serials Department is a collec- 
tion of thirteen enlightening articles on the 
day-to-day operation of serials depart- 
ments in academic libraries and a national 
library. As is pointed out by editor Peter 
Gellatly in the first chapter, it is timely that 
The Serials Librarian has devoted an en- 
tire issue on the organization, responsi- 
bilities, and workflow of the various units 
within (or, in some cases, within and 
without) the serials department. This book 
shows that "good" serials departments or 
units can be of any size, shape, or form and 
that they are receptive to change, especi- 
ally in the transition from a manual to an 
online environment. No perfect serials 
department exists, but there are many that 
can be considered to be good. Such serials 
departments, as stated by Gellatly, are "alive 
and well and performing with considerable 
brilliance" ( P .2). 

The articles cover the historical and 
organizational background of the serials 
departments and cooperating units and 
their current situations; the details of how 
serials operations (e.g., ordering, claiming, 
receiving, cataloging, collection mainten- 
ance, and public service) are performed; 
and the prospects for the near future. 
Some highlights from selected articles in- 
clude: Betsy Kruger (University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign) reports on serials 
management in a decentralized environ- 
ment; Jean Walter Farrington narrates the 



conversion of serials operations to NOTIS 
at the University of Pennsylvania; Sue 
Anne Harrington describes the integrated 
serials department at the University of Okla- 
homa, where the serials operations are 
mostly manual but will soon be transferred 
to the NOTIS serials control module; 
Marifran Bustion mentions the impor- 
tance of communication and cooperation 
among the segregated serials operations at 
Texas A&M; Janet Arcand and others dis- 
cuss serials operations at Iowa State; 
Pamela R. McKay emphasizes the necess- 
ity of the public service function of the 
Worcester State College periodicals 
department; and Paul Robert Green de- 
tails the serials operation activities in the 
University of Leeds science and engineer- 
ing library, noting that communication is 
crucial for good serials management. 

Overall, this book is well organized and 
well written. It is complemented by a use- 
ful index. Each article is preceded by an 
informative summary, and some articles 
contain bibliographical references or 
bibliographies. The references by Hanyu 
Tao et al. on the Shanghai Library relating 
to Chinese perceptions of "periodicals" 
and"serials,"andthe information on Chin- 
ese characters, are especially helpful. The 
inclusion of organizational charts for the 
Shanghai Library and the California State 
University at Fullerton in Tao's and Teresa 
Malinowskis articles are extremely valu- 
able in understanding the interrela- 
tionships of the various units of the library 
and the serials department. The omission 
of organization charts in the other articles 
is a drawback. Because public and com- 
munity college libraries also work with 
serials, this work could have included 
representative articles on their per- 
spectives on serials management, too. The 
Good Serials Department is not a textbook 
on serials management; rather, it is a series 
of case studies. This book will be an asset for 
any serials professional or paraprofessional 
who would like exemplars of successful 
serials departments. — Margaret Prentice 
Hecker, Kansas State University, Manhattan. 

Indexing and Abstracting in Theory 
and Practice. By F. W. Lancaster. 
Champaign, 111.: University of Illinois, 
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Graduate School of Library and Infor- 
mation Science, 1991. 328p. $39.50. 
(ISBN 0-87845-083-1). 
The preface and introduction of this 
textbook, which is based on the author's 
course material for Arab students in Cairo 
in 1986, clearly indicate what the title does 
not, namely that it is solely concerned with 
abstracting and indexing (A&I) of databases, 
specifically excluding back-of-book in- 
dexes. For the latter, Lancaster recom- 
mends two textbooks that are respectively 
nineteen and twelve years old (perhaps 
because he believes that nonfiction books 
are headed for oblivion, to be replaced by 
electronic forms of communication). 
Despite the fact that the chapters on index- 
ing principles and practice are partially 
applicable also to back-of-book indexing, 
this is a serious and unnecessary limitation 
in a text intended for the present genera- 
tion of students, among whom there will 
presumably be some who will have to index 
books and other monographic documents. 

Throughout the book, the close affinity 
of indexing to abstracting is strongly 
stressed. The explication of basic concepts 
such as aboutness, exhaustivity, and 
specificity is admirably clear and sup- 
ported by good examples, demolishing 
some straw men elaborately set up by self- 
styled indexing "theoreticians." Consis- 
tency and quality of indexing, and the types 
and functions of abstracts and techniques 
of writing them, as well as the evaluation 
of indexes and abstracts, form the core of 
the book. A lengthy chapter is devoted to 
the practices of A&I services, amply 
demonstrated by reproductions of pages or 
sections (which are, however, in many in- 
stances reduced to near-illegibility, as are 
other "exhibits" throughout the hook). 

The chapter on "enhancing" indexing is 
dysfunctional, as it deals at length with 
largely extinct animals such as links, roles, 
semantic infixes, and telegraphic abstracts 
(a specimen of which looks like a crypto- 
gram generated by the German "Enigma" 
machine of World War II fame) but 
devotes all too little space to the topic of 
subheadings, which is notoriously difficult 
to teach to students of indexing. 

on the indexing of "im- 
works" (that is, fiction, poetry, 



and drama), somewhat incongruously 
positioned between the discussion of en- 
hancing and that of natural language, 
stresses the need for such indexing, which 
up to now has almost never been con- 
sidered, except for some attempts in 
Denmark. 

Natural language versus controlled 
vocabularies is treated in the next chapter, 
in which Lancaster, after exposing faulty 
methodology and sloppy reporting in many 
of the comparative investigations per- 
formed during the past three decades, con- 
cludes that "a post-controlled vocabulary 
can offer all the advantages of natural 
language with many of the attributes of the 
pre-controlled vocabulary" (p.216). The 
next chapter on automatic indexing tries 
mightily to show that this is feasible, al- 
though virtually all systems surveyed need 
some human intervention to work pro- 
perly, thus standing the dictionary defini- 
tion of "automatic" on its head. All ex- 
amples are drawn from science and 
technology; none are from the social sci- 
ences or humanities, where fully automatic 
systems are bound to fail because of the 
vagaries and idiosyncracies of the vocabu- 
lary in these fields. Lancaster deplores the 
absence of recent review articles on au- 
tomatic indexing but seems to be unaware 
of an excellent recent review (perhaps 
because of its pessimistic outlook?). 1 As to 
automatic indexing, however, Lancaster 
seems to agree with Kuhlen's opinion that 
"abstracting ... is an intellectual art and as 
such not directly transferable to automatic 
procedures." 2 He also dismisses entirely 
any potential contribution of artificial in- 
telligence to either automatic indexing or 
abstracting. 

The last text chapter, on the future of 
A&I services, is an only slightly updated 
version of a coauthored 1982 paper, in 
which most references date from the 1970s 
and early 1980s, thus allowing the reader 
to assess the accuracy or otherwise of the 
authors' crystal ball for the 1980s from the 
vantage point of the 1990s. Only the last 
three pages deal with potential future 
developments, envisaging the gradual dis- 
appearance of paper-based textbooks, 
journals, and A&I services in a fully elec- 
tronic interactive brave new world, a 
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scenario the author himself calls "a fairy 
tale." The last two chapters are devoted to 
highly useful practical exercises in A&I. 

There are a few flies in the ointment. 
Indexers are invariably described as being 
male, which will not endear Lancaster to 
his largely female audience. Foreign 
languages are either "obscure" or "dif- 
ficult," which they are only to those who do 
not know them. In the chapter on pre- 
coordinate indexes and elsewhere, index- 
ing systems invented over the past seventy 
years, ranging from the ingenious to the 
weird, are indiscriminately discussed and 
exemplified as if they were still useful and 
viable. This, in a textbook for novices, is 
unnecessary and misleading. Not that an 
evaluative history of indexing systems is 
not needed. Quite to the contrary: Lancas- 
ter, whose work has been contempora- 
neous with most of these systems and who 
obviously has extensive documentation on 
them, is probably in the best position to 
write such a history, which would be a 
splendid contribution to information sci- 
ence. 

Finally, the bibliography of 218 items is 
impressive, but it lists Czech, Danish, and 
Russian articles (some even without title 
translation!), which must have taxed the 
ingenuity of students in Cairo no less than 
they will puzzle the average American rea- 
der; there are also more than thirty internal 
reports and doctoral theses, which are 
virtually unobtainable for anyone not hav- 
ing access to the authors own file. M issing, 
however, is any reference to my own Inter- 
national bibliography of A&I, 3 continued 
in The. lndexer(mm 1986 to 1988, in which 
readers would have found 88 percent of 
the cited, publicly available references as 
well as more than 3,600 other items per- 
taining to various aspects of A&I in English 
and in twenty-five "obscure" languages. 
The lx>ok is virtually free from typos, ex- 
cept on page 106, where "ambiguous" (in 
the line above Exhibit 44) should be "un- 
ambiguous,'" and on page 312, where the 
name UhJman is misspelled. However, 
such relatively minor defects do not dimin- 
ish the value of this work, which will pro- 
bably become the standard treatment of 
the subject for a long time to com e. — Hans 
H. Wettisch, University of Maryland. 
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Indexing from A to Z. By Hans H. 
Wellisch. New York, N.Y.: Wilson, 
1991. 461 p. $35 U.S. and Canada, $40 
elsewhere. (ISBN 0-8242-0807-2). 
LC 90-26933. 
This is asturdy, handsomely bound volume 
printed on high-quality paper. The layout 
and design are especially attractive and, 
except for two production errors, are well 
executed: on page 102 the last two lines of 
text are misaligned, and in the index (page 
430) the eleventh and following lines of the 
left column are misaligned at the subhead- 
ing indention. Only three typographical 
errors were noted in the text: on page 
69, the Romanization should read "Vseso- 
iuznyi"; on page 305, the example locators 
for "Sese Islands" under "Victoria Nyanza" 
should read 27, 34, 42; and on page 365, 
the euphonic "cameline" is meant to be 
"camel-like." 

As the title suggests, the text is divided 
into ninety-one major topics that are pre- 
sented alphabetically, A-Z (for Zen, to 
pique one's curiosity). The author has a 
clear and concise writing style, and humor 
is sprinkled throughout. Baek-of-the-book 
indexing is covered as well as the indexing 
of periodicals and nonprint materials. 
References (in small capitals) throughout 
the text alert the reader to other pertinent 
sections of the book. Practical examples 
abound. A current and comprehensive 
bibliography of eleven pages follows the text. 

For those who set great store by such 
facts as these, the thirty-nine pages of the 
index represent S.7 percent of the index- 
able 447 pages of the book. Unfortunately, 
the benefit of a healthy-sized index is 
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Collections and Technical Services, American Library 
Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 



consistency (and other ills). 

The bibliography is indexed, but five of 
the twenty-two coauthors do not appear in 
the index. Other inconsistencies and pro- 
blems noted include: many of the double 
entries do not have the same text or 
locators; full-form double entries are made 
for all initialisms except "BGN" (Board of 
Geographic Names); titles of books and 
periodicals are not consistently capitalized; 
two names ("BGN" and "IFLA") contain 
textual errors; some locators contain 
typographical errors; reference lists to 
related headings are not consistent (e.g., 
"filing" and "order of filing" lists); more 
than the "sensible" nine undifferentiated 
locators do appear ("Knight" has thirteen; 
"specificity" has eleven); "non -We stern 
names" locators are grossly incorrect (see 
this subheading under "personal names"); 
related headings are not all grouped as 
subheadings under a main heading (e.g., 
"plural of 'index'" does not appear under 
"'index'"); no entry is made forWynkyn de 
Worde (one of five notables on page 195); 
"brackets" in the index are used for the 
British term for parentheses (Americans 
should look under "square brackets"); and, 
most surprising of all, six headings and 
eleven subheadings are mis filed. Finally, 
traditionalist comma-lovers will chuckle 
over tlie typo in the "Rabelais" entry! 

Despite the misadventures noted above, 
this volume offers comprehensive, exhaus- 
tive, and up-to-date information about a 
very complex subject. Especially valuable 
are references to current standards (some 
as then yet unpublished) and to their 
availability. This book should be of use to 
a wide range of readers and also can serve 
as a very good ready-reference sourcebook 
for libraries of all types and sizes. — Eldori 
Tamblyn, Portland State University, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Information Technology and Library 
Management. Ed. by Ahmed H. Helal 
and Joachim W. Weiss. Publications of 
the Essen University Library, v. 13. Essen: 
Unwersitetsbibllothek Essen, 1991, 
233p. paper (ISBN 0-922602-14-2). 
Serving as both a proceedings volume and 
a festschrift for Margaret Beckman, this 
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book includes sixteen papers delivered at 
the thirteenth International Essen Sym- 
posium. The topics covered by speakers 
from Austria, Canada, Germany, Israel the 
United Kingdom, and the United States 
include the impact of technology on librar- 
ian; and library services; organizational 
and staff development issues; the next 
generation of information products; free 
or fee information services for small and 
developing countries; electronic books; 
multitasking and CD-ROM applications; 
the use of cooperative bibliographic utili- 
ties in German libraries; online searches in 
Austria; expert systems; and user educa- 
tion. Supporting materials include a pref- 
ace (with biographical information about 
Beckrnan), lists of participants and ven- 
dors, and a summary by Philip Bryant. 

As can be expected from any set of 
conference papers, the quality varies. All 
of the papers are informative, however, 
and a few {Hoffmann, McDonald, and 
Pastine) are excellent analyses of specific 
issues that research libraries are dealing 
with as information technology evolves. 



Lancaster's lead article is the most 
thought-provoking in questioning whether 
computer systems have had any significant 
effect on the quality of services that librar- 
ies provide. Paterson takes a novel 
approach by making analogies between the 
access issues of today and those of the 
medieval age, and De Kemp provides a 
preview of the technology we will use in 
the near future. 

A primary value of this collection is its 
international scope. The specific examples 
cited indicate how Canadian, European, 
and Israeli libraries are addressing the 
issues of managing technology. The issues 
are the same as those in U.S. libraries, with 
only the names of the particular systems 
differing. AH of the articles are in English, 
most include a bibliography, and a few 
have charts and illustrations. There is no 
index or record of questions or responses. 
This book is recommended for research 
collections in library and information sci- 
ence. — Laverna Saunders, University of 
Nevada, Las Vegas. 
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Letter 



From Bella Hass Weinberg, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Division of Library and Information 
Science, St. John's University, Jamaica, 
New York 

The October 1991 issue of LRTS (vol. 35, 
no. 4) contained many interesting pieces, but 
I am writing to comment on two articles 
concerned with subject analysis. 

I was very pleased to see Liu and 
Svenonius' paper 1 on the Dewey Online 
Retrieval System and its automatically 
generated chain index as the lead article 
because the relationship between classifi- 
cation and indexing is, I believe, underem- 
phasized in the education of catalogers, 
and few library school graduates have any 
knowledge of chain indexing, in my ex- 
perience. 

I would like to take issue, however, with 
several statements in the article that con- 
trast classification and thesauri. On p. 360, 
the authors state that "Classifications . . . 
go beyond thesauri by semantically struc- 
turing not only the vocabulary associated 
with concepts, but also the concepts them- 
selves." 

Since every classification notation rep- 
resenting a concept is associated with a 
feature heading, concepts are in all cases 
expressed by words. Where a single term 
does not exist in natural language to label 
a hierarchical level, many thesauri employ 
node labels containing phrases similar to 
those found in classification schedules. 

The authors go on to state that "While 
thesauri consist of hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of term clusters, classifications 
attempt to integrate these clusters into 
meaningful, monolithic wholes." It is true 
that flat format thesauri, i.e., those that 
provide broader term-narrower term in- 
formation one step at a time, often consist 
of numerous clusters with few levels. 
Faceted thesauri, however, such as the Art 
6- Architecture Thesaurus, or tree struc- 



tures, such as those found in Medical Sub- 
ject Headings, have about the same num- 
ber of main classes as bibliographic classi- 
fications. The expressive notation assigned 
to the vocabulary of these thesauri allows 
for functionality identical to that of DDC 
online, e.g., browsing and explosion. 

I also disagree with the authors' con- 
cluding statement in this regard: 
classifications can be said to partake more 
of the nature of a knowledge base than do 
thesauri." Aside from my objections to the 
use of the term knowledge base for the- 
saurus} I believe that the major American 
bibliographic classifications (DDC and 
LCC) allow for fewer inferences than do 
rigorously structured thesauri because the 
primary facet in these classifications is dis- 
cipline. Thus, for example, the feature 
heading "Children" associated with the 
DDC notation 331.31, which is subsumed 
under "Labor force" (331.1), does not per- 
mit the inference "a child is a laborer," only 
that this is the place where literature on 
the subject "child labor" is classed. Con- 
trolled vocabularies such as the Art 6- Ar- 
chitecture Thesaurus, in contrast, rigor- 
ously apply the "is a" test to all subordinate 
terms and employ postcoordination to rep- 
resent complex concepts. 

The second article in the October issue 
of LRTS, the study by Lancaster et al. 3 is 
simultaneously fascinating an d sobering in 
light of its pessimistic conclusions regard- 
ing the possibility of improving subject 
access to online library catalogs. Although 
I question neither the authors' methods 
nor the inferences from the studv, I would 
like to take issue with their proposed alter- 
native to subject access in online catalogs: 
recommended readings by experts, based 
on encyclopedia articles. 

There is considerable evidence from 
the research literature on information 
needs that scholars do not claim to have 
complete command of the literature of 
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their own fields. The Tact that the profes- 
sors approached by the authors of the 
study for lists of recommended readings 
were reluctant to provide such lists eon- 
firms this. In a keynote paper presented at 
the October 1991 Annual Meeting of the 
A me riean Soci e ry for I nform ation S cien ce , 
Kennedi Warren {substituting for Robert 
Maxwell) reported an overlap of only 4% 
in lists of "best" documents prepared by 
so-called experts in a given field; much of 
the quality literature is unknown to these 
experts. 

After reading Lancaster's proposal, I 
encountered an encyclopedia article on 
"Design of Controlled Vocabularies."" 1 
Lancaster is the author of two editions of 
a book on the subject, the first of which I 
consider the bible of thesaurus design, 5 
but neither edition is cited in the ency- 
clopedia article. (An earlier article on 
"thesaurus" in the same encyclopedia (vol. 
30) cites a review paper by Lancaster, but 
neitherthe later article nor the most recent 
subject index to the encyclopedia (vol. 47 
s.v. thesaurus) links the two closely related 
articles.) Encyclopedia of Library and In- 
formation Science is the only multivolume 
encyclopedia in our field. Would Lan- 
caster want us to rely on it exclusively for 
references to quality literature on vocab- 
ulary control? 

The idea of users annotating online cata- 
logs with dietr recommendations (men- 
tioned in note 34 of Lancaster et al.'s paper) 
is appealing but I have a counterexample to 
relate for this proposal as well. 

The President of the American Society 
of Indexers suggested readings for begin- 
ning indexers in a recent issue of the 
Society's Newsletter? A reader identifying 
himself as "a relative beginner" submitted 
a letter supplementing the original list to a 
subsequent issue of the Newsletter. 7 In his 
letter, he recommended a recently pub- 
lished textbook on indexing that, ap- 
parently unbeknownst to him, had re- 
ceived several scathing reviews (including 
one in LKTS) by acknowledged experts in 
the field. I then wrote to the ASI Newslet- 



ter to point this out, s the layman's recom- 
mendation? (I shudder to contemplate the 
malpractice implications of uncontrolled 
evaluations in online library catalogs.) 

Librarians deal with — and compile — 
both comprehensive and selective bibliog- 
raphies. One of the major purposes of a 
catalog is to identify all works in a collec- 
tion that relate to a given topic, i.e., to 
produce a comprehensive bibliography, 
without evaluation. (Quality control 
should have figured in the library's selec- 
tion process, if not the publication 
process.) While the development of online 
selective bibliographies is a worthwhile 
goal, we should not discard one of the 
original purposes of the catalog simply be- 
cause current subject access methods are 
inadequate; we should instead attempt to 
improve them. I, for one, do not believe it 
is hopeless. 
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